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"IMAGINE... A BIG 
MILLING COMPANY 
PINCH -HITTIN’ 
FOR ME !" 





® 


BEIN’ HOME ON FURLOUGH,! DROPPED AROUND TO THE 
BAKERY TO SAY HYA TO MY OLD BOSS AN’ SHOW Him 
MY NEW CHEVRON. HE SAYS,”ATTA BOY, 
FRED!’ AN’ INVITES ME TO STICK AROUND 

AN’ CHIN WITH HIM. 








@ HE SAYS, FRED, IM GLAD TO LEND YOU To UNCLE SAM, Owe; | SAYS, “AT LEAST You've GOT PILLSBURY'’S 
AN’ IM GLAD TO SEE YOURE GOIN’ PLACES IN THE BAKERY SERVICE DEPARTMENT TO FALL BACK ON. THEY 
. ARMY. BUT BETWEEN You AN’ ME, SURE CAME THROUGH WITH SOME SWELL FORMULAS WHEN 
EXPERIENCED MIXERS LIKE You , . ACTUALLY TAILORED ‘EM To 3 
ARE GETTIN’ MIGHTY SCARCE. ITS 4 OUR EQUIPMENT AN’ METHODS! 
HARD TO FIND ANY- <> — ‘ oY AN 
BODY WHO REALLY fe rf "3 
Knows MUCH | TV ay gy y > 
ABOUT FORMULAS. 














THE BOSS SAYS HES NOT OVERLOOKIN’ THAT 
BET FOR A MINUTE. HE SAYS HE'S GOT 
PILLSBURY WORKIN’ RIGHT NOW ON SOME 
FORMULAS AN’ PRODUCTION SUGGESTIONS, 
WHILE | AN’ SOME OF THE OTHER BOYS ARE 
OUT WINNIN’ CHEVRONS AN’ AXIN’ THE Axis. 
.. YES, THE BOSS KNOWS WHERE TO GET 
GOOD FLOUR AN’ GOOD SERVICE, So | 
GUESS THE PLANTLL STILL BE HUMMIN’ 
WHEN | COME HOME FoR GooDo ! 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY <& EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY <& EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY <q EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
eSQUAW eCHIEF eBRAVE eSCOUT MUSTANG 


each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY 4 EYE MILLS 


Division we 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Vs-40 : (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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we (feted 


Food for 
Victory 


is built on 


BREAD 










TODAY, you are helping to feed America. Your help 


is more vital . . . more important now than ever 
before because you provide essential foods to make 


Americans strong... healthy . . . and determined. 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 
program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 


Through the widespread facilities of our mills, 
you can offer your accounts — grocery or bakery 
—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard 
winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted 
cars— plain, enriched or self-rising. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Bake of America for wn5s8 Yeas 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 





During every national emergency in the 
past58 years, this company has answered 
the call to duty; the field-men, the mil- 
lers, the chemists, the research men and 
the entire personnel of this institution 
have faithfully served the Bakers, the 


Grocers, and the Families of America. 


BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILD A 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 














AMERICA 
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KING MIDAS RYE PRODUCTS 


GIVE ADDED FLAVOR 
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Lovers of Rye bread are lovers of rye flavor— 
real rye flavor obtainable only from products milled 
—not to a price—but to a taste. 


And that’s the way we mill King Midas Rye 
Products. The choicest Mississippi Valley Rye 
grain, milled with traditional King Midas care, will 
provide an extra taste treat for your customers. 


There is a freshly milled, flavor packed, King 
Midas Rye Flour available for any type of Rye 
bread your customers prefer. Your King Midas 
representative will be glad to quote you prices and 
furnish details of our specialized Rye service to 
bakers. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PATENT RYES © MEDIUM RYES © DARK RYES * RYE MEALS 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


We are proud of the fact that some of 
per our jobber customers never ask the 


price of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 


They know they need supplies, that the 


flour will be resold at a profit to them 
“Hour Milling Capacity and that “KELLY” never takes advan- 


akties tage oftheir confidence. 
Grain St C it 
1.000000 Bushels © And that applies especially to the 


quality of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” It 


never is changed to suit the price or 
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the market or the miller's profit. 
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Ney “KELLY’s FAMOUS” 
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MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Enriched 


Family Trade 


Town ier 
rio sa 


A Natural Best Seller 


In community after community all 
about the country “Town Crier 
Flour” is a best seller. 


Distributor after distributor has 
found for himself that it is “a sales 
natural. 


And why not? It is as fine quality 
flour as can be bought at any price, 
distributed under one of the most 
sales-appealing brands in the whole 


food trade field. 


Easy to Prove This for Yourself 





THEM!DLANDFLOURMILLING?2O 
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It Always Is Safe to Figure that Flour Bought at a 


The 






MEDICAL 
ASSN. 
+ 


Miller Bought at a ‘Bargain’ 








In buying flour you almost invariably get just 
what you pay for. 


“Bargains in flour usually are for the benefit 
and profit of the seller. 


We do not offer them in “I-H Milled” flours. 


What we do most straightforwardly offer. is 
careful wheat selection, exact and painstaking 
milling and absolutely no juggling with grades 
to suit the price. 


Nothing else is worthwhile,—either for us or 
for the distributor who buys the flour. 


So these flours will serve you well and 
dependably. 


We assure you security and value. 


‘Bargain’ Was Milled from Wheat the 


ISMERT-HINCKE 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


_ Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


MILLING COMPANY sg 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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THORO-BREAD 


~The Porfect Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


THORO-BREAD FLOUR 


IS ENRICHED 


BECAUSE WE BELIEVE THAT 


THE MILLER WHO FAILS TO 
ENRICH HIS FAMILY FLOUR 


IS DOING LESS THAN HIS 
WARTIME JOB. 


WE BELIEVE ALSO THAT THE 
DISTRIBUTOR WHO IS NOT 
SUPPLYING HIS TRADE WITH 
HIGH QUALITY ENRICHED 
FLOUR IS BLIND BOTH TO 
THE COUNTRY’S AND HIS 
OWN INTEREST. 


FRTOLD OF lta 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daidy 
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SALVATION ARMY 
DOUGHNUTS MARK 
TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


VER since the last World War 
EK the Salvation Army and donuts 
With the 
country again at war, and the Salvation 
Army once more rendering splendid serv- 
ice to armed forces everywhere, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Salvation 
Army Donuts is being marked this fall. 

Eight hundred homesick AEF men 
were stationed in the small French vil- 
lage of Montiers-sur-Saulx in the fall 
of 1917. It had rained steadily for 35 
days, and the stables and outbuildings 
the doughboys called home were indeed 
dreary. The Salvation Army lassies 
wanted to do something to cheer them 
up, and the first thing they thought of 
was home cooking. They decided to make 
some donuts. 

This was easier said than done. They 
were short on flour and frying fat. 
They had no cake cutter nor rolling pin. 
Their stove, made of crude bricks, was 
open to the rain, and the wind almost 
carried their tent away. 

However, they persevered, and that 
day in 1917 they made 150 donuts. 
These weren’t enough to serve all the 


have been synonymous. 


doughboys in that little French village, 
but they helped. The donuts were an 
expression of home, and the idea was 
welcome. It is said that Braxton Zuber, 
of Louisiana, who had been waiting in 
line, was the first doughboy to receive a 
donut from a Salvation Army worker. 

After that donuts rapidly became more 
plentiful. Through typical American in- 
genuity, a milk bottle became a rolling 
pin. The inside of a coffee percolator 
made an ideal cutter for the circular 
dough. Shortly the production was in- 
creased to 5,000 donuts daily, and donuts 
became the symbol of doughboys and the 
Salvation Army. 

This position donuts have never sur- 
rendered. They have been present by 
the thousands at every American Legion 
convention. After a quarter of a cen- 
tury they are again with our active armed 
forces, but on a far wider front. In 
England, Africa, Australia, Iceland and 
wherever else our men are stationed they 
find Salvation Army donuts. At send- 
offs for draftees and at embarkation 
docks donuts will be found in large 
quantities. Naturally they are popular 
at training camps in this country. 





FOOD CZAR SELECTION PRESENTS 
PUZZLE TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


—p>—- 
Long List of “Favorite Sons” Complicates Selection—M. Lee 
Marshall Figures Prominently in Capital Conversa- 
tions—Food Trades Impatient 


By EMMeEtT DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuineton, D. C.—There are so 
many “favorite sons” candidates for the 
job of food administrator that President 
Roosevelt is really stumped as to which 
one would really fill the bill adequately. 

Here’s the way the “field” of entrants 
now lines up, with the chief protagonist 
for each: 

Milo Perkins, head of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the fair-haired 
boy in Vice President Wallace’s 
stable; 

Judge Marvin Jones, of the Court 
of Claims; late chairman of the 
House Agricultural Committee, who 
is wearing the colors of Economic 
Stabilizer James Byrnes; 


M. Lee Marshall, late of Conti- 
nental Baking Co., presently food con- 
sultant to WPB Chairman Donald 
Nelson, in which post the WPB head 
placed the bread and pastry expert 
for ultimate advancement to the food 
czardom ; 

Clarence R. Francis, chairman of 
the board of General Foods, who has 
been a consultant in the Department 
of Commerce since pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days,'and is today Jesse R. 
Jones’s choice for the food toga; 

Douglas C. MacKeachie, late of the 
A. & P. grocery chain, now a colonel 
in the service of supply, and being 
supported by Lieut. General Brehon 





THE SALVATION ARMY HANDS OUT THE DOUGHNUTS 





Somervell, who usually gets what he 
really goes after, if a head or two is 
cracked in the process, and finally 

Claude R. Wickard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, now chairman of the 
Foods Requirements Committee, and 
already having czarlike controls over 
food production lines. He has the 
unanimous backing of everyone in the 
agricultural department, plus ex- 
President Herbert Hoover, who may 
be recalled as a food administrator of 
parts during the first world war, and 
now believes the job should be cen- 
tered in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


WPB Chairman Nelson and Secretary 
Wickard have been unable to agree either 
on personalities or scope of the proposed 
food administrator. Neither one has 
been able to get enough support for his 
respective candidate to justify the presi- 
dential appointment being made thus far, 
so the problem has been placed in the lap 
of Stabilization Director James Byrnes 
for solving. If the President wants the 
food control lodged in Byrnes’ office,— 
that is, removed completely from WPB 
and agriculture, where now important 
parts of the job are distributed—the 
former associate justice of the supreme 
court will, of course, suggest the ap- 
pointment of Marvin Jones, with whom 
Byrnes served for so many years in the 
House of Representatives. 

As a matter of fact, Marvin Jones may 
be the best equipped man for the job, 
which is one largely of co-ordinating the 
various governmental agencies now in- 
volved in the production, processing and 
distribution of food. Mr. Jones resigned 
voluntarily from his place of prominence 
as chairman of the House agricultural 
committee, and was immediately appoint- 
ed to the Court of Claims by President 
Roosevelt. He certainly knows the pro- 
duction end of food commodities; he is 
acquainted with the processing and dis- 
tribution fields, and he is beholden to 
neither the farm blocs or the business 
blocs. 

Whoever is appointed to the food ad- 
ministration post, however, will not be 


able to unscramble completely the many 
agencies which have grown up within the 
emergency organization and are han- 
dling some parts of the far-flung business 
of feeding the peoples of the United 
Nations. The confusion resulting from 
divided authority over the production, 
processing and marketing of foodstuffs 
has brought about an insistent demand 
from most of the food trades for a cen- 
tralized control of the food industry. 

Organizational reforms are unques- 
tionably needed to eliminate conflicts of 
policy involving the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the WPB, the OPA, the Army 
and Navy, lend-lease and other agencies 
whose operations all affect the food sup- 
ply. However, the mere appointment of 
a so-called food dictator will provide no 
guarantee of better regulation of food 
processing and distribution unless the 
appointee is a skilled executive and tech- 
nically competent. He will necessarily 
have to rely upon the co-operation of the 
multiple government agencies under his 
supervision to achieve results. Their ac- 
tivities must not only be correlated with 
one another, but the food program as 
a whole must be viewed as an integral 
part of a nation-wide plan for mobiliza- 
tion of all our resources in men and ma- 
terials so that a balanced national pro- 
duction plan covering both military and 
civilian needs may result. 

The food administrator, therefore, is 
a job which will be difficult to fill, and 
perhaps that is why the President is 
not taking hasty action in making the ap- 
pointment. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


HIGH COURT TO REVIEW 
QUAKER OATS CO. CASE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Supreme Court on Nov. 16 granted the 
government’s petition for a review of 
the Quaker Oats Co. case. This “means 
that the high court will rule on whether 
the circuit court’s decision against. the 
government will stand. 
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DISTRIBUTORS’ QUESTIONNAIRE 
TO BE BASIS FOR FLOUR MARKUP 


National Association of Flour Distributors Prepares Form for 
Sending Cost Data to OPA in Ceiling Study—Conference 
Covers All Phases of Business 


Cuicaco, Inu.—As the result of a con- 
ference with the OPA last week, the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distributors 
has prepared a questionnaire to be filled 
in by flour distributors. On the basis 
of information obtained, the OPA will 
determine what markups will be allowed 
flour distributors when final flour price 
ceilings are set. 

The conference was held with Ather- 
ton Bean, head of the flour section of the 
OPA, in Washington, Nov. 10, with a 
committee of members of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. All 
phases of flour distributor operations 
were discussed with Mr. Bean and other 
OPA economists, statisticians and ex- 
perts. The flour distributors were rep- 
resented by jobbers, carload and less- 
than-carload distributors, brokers and 
bakery supply jobbers. 

As is being done in all food lines, the 
government is making surveys of each 
industry to determine levels for price 
ceilings. Information will be sought from 
the individual distributors which will be 
of value to the government in arriving 
at satisfactory ceilings. 

The National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors has prepared a questionnaire 
which will be furnished to all local asso- 
ciations and to individual members, which 
the government wants returned by Nov. 
20. These are to be sent directly to 
‘Atherton Bean, flour section, OPA, Cen- 
sus Building, Washington, D. C. Dis- 
tributors not belonging to the associa- 
tion may obtain copies of the question- 
naire from F. T. Herbert, president, 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, 444 West Grand Avenue, Chicago. 

Flour distributors will most likely be 
classified into different groups, which 
will have separate price ceilings, such as 
car lot distributors, jobbers, etc. It is 
therefore essential to have as many of 
each group report as possible in order 
that a fair ceiling be established for each. 

The hearing in Washington, Nov. 10, 
between OPA and flour distributors was 
primarily a fact finding one. It was ex- 
plained that the price law provides that 
the usual margins existing during the 
base period shall continue to prevail. 
Apparently the representatives of OPA 
were more interested in what the actual 
margins had been than they were in the 
costs of doing business. 


Representatives of the flour industry 
who attended the hearing maintained that 
such margins must be figured on a unit 
basis, rather than on percentage, pointing 
out that such costs as trucking, commis- 
sion, bags and storage come under the 
unit basis. 

It was also explained that there is a 
distinct difference between jobbers and 
distributors, the former selling and de- 
livering in less than car lots, while the 
latter sell only in car lots and do not 
deliver. Occasionally, it was agreed, 
these two functions overlap. 

Those who attended the hearing from 
the flour trade included Frank T. Her- 
bert, Chicago, president of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors; S. 
Gartland Horan, Philadelphia, chairman 
of the board, and James R. Affleck, Phil- 
adelphia, first vice president of the na- 
tional organization. From the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, George 
R. Flach, Morton S. Brownold, Harvey 
Landau and ‘W. P. Tanner were present. 
In addition, J, Ross Myers, Jr., attended 
the hearing from Baltimore. 

¥ ¥ 
Chicago Club Meets 

Cuicaco, ILt.—A_ special luncheon 
meeting sponsored by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors was held 
at the Sherman Hotel on Nov. 16, to hear 
a report of a conference of flour distribu- 
tors with OPA officials held in Washing- 
ton on Nov. 10, as given by Frank T. 
Herbert, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 

E. S. Wagner, president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors, pre- 
sided at the meeting, which was attended 
by 50 members and guests. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAND NAME PROTECTION 
URGED BY ADVERTISERS 


New York, N. Y.—Protection of brand 
names as an asset during times of scar- 
city was urged upon the Association of 
National Advertisers’ meeting at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Nov. 11 and 12. 
George A. McMillan, secretary of the 
association, and H. E. Humphreys, Jr., 
a vice president of the United. States 
Rubber Co., two of the speakers, warned 
of the great threat to trade-marks and 
good will through transportation pooling 








Whole Wheat and Durum Flour 
Blends Not Under Price Rule 


D. C—The Office of 
Price Administration has redefined flour 
so as to exempt from the general price 
regulation all blends of whole wheat 
flour and whole durum wheat flour with 
wheat flour or durum flour. Flour now 
is covered by temporary price regula- 
tion No. 22. 

The. flour definition also makes clear 
that semolina and farina are not to be 
considered flour. Semolina and farina 
prices continue to be governed by the 


WASHINGTON, 


general regulation when sold in packages 
of three pounds or less. 

At the same time, mixed feed, as used 
in the general maximum price regulation, 
has been redefined to make clear that 
prices of screenings and of mixtures re- 
sulting from blending or mixing of offals 
or by-products from a single vegetable, 
plant or other agricultural product are 
governed by this regulation. 

The changes are contained in Amend- 
ment No. 34 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, effective Nov. 21. 


and sales zoning and through “Victory 
Models” of goods which are being substi- 
tuted for regular products during the 
war period. The years and money behind 
the establishment of trade-marks should 
be protected, Mr. Humphreys said, and 
“we owe it to our dealers to keep fresh 
in the minds of the public the company’s 
name.” 

About 450 advertising executives at- 
tended the meetings, including many from 
the baking, flour and allied industries. 
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HIGH COURT AGAIN UPHOLDS 
EXCESS WHEAT PENALTIES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Supreme 
Court Nov. 16 again upheld validity of 
the Department of Agriculture’s excess 
wheat program. 

The court affirmed a federal district 
court decision that collection of penalties 
under the agricultural adjustment act 
could not be enjoined. 

The lower court, sitting in Clay Coun- 
ty, Kansas, refused the injunction be- 
cause Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, was not properly served 
with a summons. But the Supreme 
Court affirmed the decree of the authority 
of a decision it handed down last week 
which upheld validity of the program. 

Last week’s decision sustained the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress to ex- 
tend the quota system to wheat consumed 
on the farm and held valid an increase 
in the penalty on excess wheat from 15c 
to 49c. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMA PURCHASES INCLUDE 
ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Re- 
cent buying by the grain, feed and seed 
branch of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration included 81,600 bbls of 
five types of special flours for shipment 
to Hawaii, and a special lot of enriched 
wheat flour totaling 185,000 lbs for dis- 
patch to unnamed destinations from two 
Gulf ports. Also 400,000 lbs of bran 
were purchased for Caribbean destina- 
tions. 

The enriched flour, which might very 
well be destined for the new American 
expeditionary forces in Africa, was pack- 
aged in 50-lb bags and the shipment was 
divided in two lots; 60,000 lbs delivered 
for export at New Orleans and the re- 
maining 125,000 Ibs for immediate deliv- 
ery to Tampa, Fla. 
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EASTERN LINSEED PLANTS 
TO SWITCH TO SOYBEANS 


Three large processing plants in the 
East, formerly utilized to crush flaxseed, 
will be switched entirely to soybeans as 
soon as they can be made ready. The 
plants are those of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., and the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. at Edgewater, N. J., and that 
of the Bisbee Linseed Co. at Philadel- 
phia. 

The arrangement was made at a con- 
ference in Washington Nov. 9-10 be- 
tween representatives of the companies 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. 

It is expected that the switchover will 
be completed early in December, and: 





soybean oil and meal will be available 


for shipment from the plants shortly 
thereafter. 
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NEW ODT TRUCK RULES 
POSTPONED TWO WEEKS 


Delay to Dec. 1 Will Co-ordinate Truck 
Mileage Regulation With Pas. 
senger Car Rationing 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A postponement 
in the revised mileage rationing program 
of commercial vehicles until Dec. 1 has 
been ordered by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Joseph B. Eastman, ODT director, 
declared that the postponement was made 
to correlate his agency’s program with 
that of the OPA’s nation-wide gas ration- 
ing program for private passenger auto- 
mobiles, which has been put off to Dec. | 
also because of inability to provide suff- 
cient ration books in time. Both orders 
were previously scheduled to become ef- 
fective in November. 

The delay will give commercial ye- 
hicle owners who have not yet submitted 
applications for certificates of war neces- 
sity a further chance to obtain those cer- 
tificates. Those who have not applied 
should obtain form CWN-4 from local 
ODT offices and fill it in. No truck with- 
out such certificate will be able to obtain 
gasoline supplies after Dec. 1. 

The postponement does not change the 
period in which all tires of all commer- 
cial vehicles must be inspected—between 
Nov. 15 and Jan. 15. 

Operators of less than three trucks 
must file a single unit application for 
each truck. But where a feed establish- 
ment has more than three trucks operat- 
ing from the same address, one certificate 
will be issued to. cover the entire fleet. 
Thus, each total mileage maximum under 
the new certificates will include the same 
trucks previously included under ODT 
order No. 17. 

Instead of any uniform mileage reduc- 
tion for all operators, it now appears that 
ODT plan will call for a total mileage 
reduction on a basis of the average load 
carried in relation to average truck ca- 
pacity. 

When information called for in the ap- 
plication for Certificate of War Neces- 
sity cannot be filled in accurately be- 
cause of lack of records, a reasonable 
estimate should be made, and the figures 
followed by the letter “E.” 

Meanwhile, gasoline rationing for in- 
dividual private passenger cars went for- 
ward with registration of owners in most 
areas. In some states the registration 
had to be postponed also. 

Prediction of further curtailment of 
gasoline and fuel oil in eastern states was 
made by government officials, who de- 
clared that transportation demands for 
supplying the recently opened military 
campaign in North Africa would make a 
further cut necessary. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY J. DULLE ELECTED 
DIRECTOR OF FEDERATION 


Henry J. Dulle, of the G. H. Dulle 
Milling Co., Jefferson City, Mo., has 
been elected director to fill a vacancy on 
the board of directors of Millers National 
Federation. He was named in a special 


election which was conducted by mail 
by all members of District 5, which in- 
cludes the southern half of Illinois, all 
of Missouri except Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, and seven counties of western 
Kentucky. He succeeds Henry S. Cow- 
gill, Jr., who moved out of the district. 
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J. L. DAVIS, INDIANA 


MILL HEAD, KILLED 


President of Blish Milling Co. Fatally 
Injured When Train Hits Auto- 
mobile at Crossing 


Seymour, Inp—J. L. Davis, 65 years 
old, president of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., and widely known in the 
milling business, was injured fatally, 
Nov. 11, when his car was struck by a 
freight train at a crossing west of Sey- 
mour. 

Mrs. Davis, riding with him, also was 
hurt, but her condition was not believed 
to be serious. 


Mr. Davis had a colorful business 


The Late J. L. Davis 


career which took him to many parts 
of the world, making a trip to the Klon- 
dike during the Alaskan gold rush when 
he was about 18 years old. 

He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1897 and three years later 
organized the firm of Lack & Davis, 
which transacted business in Manila. 
He became agent for a steamship com- 
pany in Manila in 1909, then in 1915 
came to Seymour as sales manager for 
the Blish firm. Two years later he 
became export manager for the Pacific 
Commercial Co. in New York and then 
was sent to Australia as resident man- 
ager of that company. 

In 1922 he became resident repre- 
sentative .of the White Motor Co., with 
headquarters at Mexico City and Ha- 
vana, returning to Seymour in 1926 to 
become general manager of the Blish 
company. A year later he was elected 
president. 

Mr. Davis served as vice president 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Southeastern Millers Associa- 
tion, vice president of the Indiana Tax- 
payers Association, on the board of the 
Indiana Chamber of Commerce, director 
of the Indiana Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, vice president of the American 
Millers Association, and director of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion. 

He was a member of the Columbia 
Club of Indianapolis and also retained 
membership in the Shanghai Club and 
the University Club at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

¥ ¥ 


Following in the tradition of his prede- 
cessors in direction of the Blish company, 
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CCC WILL RELEASE MILL WHEAT | 
BEFORE FINAL FLOUR PRICE SET 


Rising Wheat Prices “Squeeze” Flour Millers and Curb Sales— 
OPA May Not Have Permanent Ceilings Ready Before 
Dec. 15—Details of Wheat Release Uncertain 


“Tip” and “Min” Blish, Mr. Davis was 
a vigorous individualist in thought and 
Although he had spent a con- 
siderable part of his earlier life engaged 
in business in other lands and was a 
world traveler, he was an intensely pa- 
triotic American and in recent years al- 
most violently opposed to what he re- 
garded as trends toward disaster in our 
national affairs. Yet he held to a firm 
conviction that the American people 
themselves would keep the nation safe. 

In like manner, he frequently disagreed 
with policies of leaders of the milling in- 
dustry, but always because of earnest 
conviction rather than of any self inter- 
est. Similarly, while his company was 
not a customer of this publication, he 
was one of its most appreciative and 
friendly readers, and intelligent, under- 
standing and sometimes pungent letters 
from him through the years cheered its 
editor on his patient and well-intentioned 
way. R. E. S. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTHROP FIRM DEVELOPS 
ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATE 


Winthrop Chemical Co., New York, 
has announced that, following an 18 
months’ research and development pro- 
gram, it is now offering the milling in- 
dustry a new enrichment product, known 
as Vextram. The purpose of the product, 
which contains thiamin, niacin and iron, 
is to simplify the enrichment of flour at 
the mill. 

Tests of Vextram, which means extra 
vitamins and minerals, are said to show 
that 1 oz added to a barrel of flour will 
enrich it safely above the minimum gov- 
ernment requirements. It is also said 
that the product adds virtually no ash 
to the flour, due to the type of filler 
used, which contains only food grade in- 
gredients and consists of mono-calcium 
phosphate, tricalcium phosphate, talc 
and starch, 

Vextram, it is also said, is free-flow- 
ing and of uniform fine particle size. 
It is easy to sift, which means little 
chance of scalping off vitamins in the 
rebolt sifters. Due to the physical char- 
acteristics of the product, flour can be 
enriched uniformly, the Winthrop com- 
pany states, adding that an important 
part of the variable factors of flour en- 
rishment is eliminated. 


action. 








———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DONALD D. DAVIS HEADS 
PROGRAM BUREAU OF WPB 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Donald D. Davis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., who 
joined the staff of the War Production 
Board last September, was named head 
of the new program bureau of the WPB, 
in a reorganization made by Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chairman, Nov. 11. 

The reorganization concentrated all 
responsibility for allocation of materials 
and other actual distribution directly un- 
der Ferdinand Eberstadt, former invest- 
ment banker, who was named vice chair- 
man of the WPB. 

The program bureau, which Mr. Davis 
heads, was set up under Mr. Eberstadt 
to assemble data on materials and needs 
so that one can be balanced against the 
other. 

The change places Ernest Kanzler, 
director general of operations, directly 
under Mr. Eberstadt in the WPB high 
command. 





Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is not going to wait until 
the OPA works out its permanent flour 
price ceiling formula before setting up 
the machinery to provide millers with 
wheat from loan stocks at a price that 
will enable the millers to sell flour under 
the temporary ceilings set at the high- 
est level between Sept. 28 and Oct. 2. 

A rise in wheat prices above those 
prevailing in the flour ceiling base period 
has put many millers in the position of 
being “squeezed,” preventing some firms 
from selling flour. Flour sales have 
been generally light since the ceiling 
went into effect. Farmers have been 
holding tightly to their wheat in recent 
weeks, and this has brought about the 
wheat price advance that OPA wanted 
to avoid. 

Both the OPA and CCC would prefer 
to wait until the whole program has 
been worked out before starting up the 
machinery to get wheat into millers’ 
hands, but it now appears that the 
OPA will not have its permanent ceil- 
ings. ready before Dec. 15, and the tem- 
porary ceilings due to expire on Dec. 3 
will have to be extended. 

A three-hour conference between OPA 
and’ CCC officials, Nov. 12, resulted in 
the CCC assigning a group of experts 
to work out a formula for the program 
to release wheat to millers, based on a 
substantial subsidy to producers’ above 
the loan price to force this wheat out 
of storage. 

It appeared that a subsidy of 12c bu 
might be necessary to cover fluctuations 
in prices, varying protein premiums and 
other factors. On soft red _ winter 
wheat, which is selling substantially 
above loan values now because of short- 
age, the subsidy would be smaller. 

It has not yet been decided whether 
the CCC will adopt a flat price for all 
wheat except soft red winter, or a slid- 
ing scale to allow for lower subsidy 
payments on high protein wheats. It 
may be decided to establish a different 
price for wheat taken from farm stor- 
age and wheat taken from elevator stor- 
age. 

Alternate plans have been suggested. 
CCC has plenty of its own wheat it 
could sell, but is barred by law from 
selling it at less than 100% of parity, 
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except for alcohol or feed. To get this 
legislation changed now would take too 
much time. 

Another plan suggested, and tempo- 
rarily passed up, would authorize mill- 
ers to buy wheat direct from producers 
upon redemption, the millers paying off 
the loan themselves and taking the CCC 
paper. This involves time consuming 
legal red tape, however. It is practical 
only where millers are holding such 
wheat in their owt elevators for the 
CCC and most millers want to store 
that wheat and earn the carrying 
charges. 

Meanwhile, in the effort to keep costs 
down to a point where the temporary 
ceiling can be made a permanent one, 
several things have been suggested. One 
proposal is that bakers be required to 
use 10% of soybean flour in their bread 
and cut out milk and eggs, thus lower- 
ing costs. Soybean flour would equal- 
ize food values, some officials maintain. 
Furthermore, a zone system of selling 
flour has been suggested, to reduce 
overall freight payments of the baking 
industry. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC WHEAT LOANS RUNNING 
SLIGHTLY BEHIND 1941 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported Nov. 
13 that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
Nov. 7 had completed 402,566 loans on 
279,083,706 bus of 1942 wheat in the 
amount of $316,040,235.26. The average 
amount advanced was $1.18 bu, which in- 
cludes some transportation charges from 
the area of production to warehouse lo- 
cations and storage advances on farm- 
stored wheat. Loans had been completed 
on 100,145,039 bus stored on farms and 
178,938,667 bus stored in warehouses. 
On the same date last year 457,382 loans 
had been completed on 303,069,028 bus, 
of which 84,402,425 bus were stored on 
farms and 218,666,603 bus stored in ware- 
houses. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 
The McKenzie (Tenn.) Milling Co., 
owned by the Model Co., Inc., of Jack- 
son, Tenn., has been destroyed by fire. 


<> —— 





CANADA TO SEND SURPLUS FEED 
GRAINS TO U. S. 


300 Million Bushels to Be Shipped as Soon as Possible, Secretary 
Wickard Discloses—Normal Duties and Restrictions 
Not Effective 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Some 300,000,000 
bus of Canadian feed grains, unusable 
in that country because of high produc- 
tion, will be made available to the United 
States as soon as practicable, Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, dis- 
closed Nov. 16 in an address before the 
New York Herald Tribune forum on 
current problems. 

The Canadian feed grain will be drawn 
upon by this country as needed under the 


joint agreement reached between the two 
nations last summer which provides for 
mutual exchange of crops and/or pur- 
chase of Canadian oil and feed grains 
commercially without normal duties or 
other international restrictions. 

Mr. Wickard’s statement on feed was 
the first indicating actual intention to 
make use of the agreement. He did 
not elaborate on the forthcoming action, 
however. 
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OPA MAKES SIX MINOR CHANGES 
IN MILLFEED PRICE REGULATION 


Amendment Covers Record Keeping Requirements, Slight Changes 
in Ceilings in California and Missouri, and Addition 
of Inspection and Similar Fees 


Wasurnoron, D. C.—Six minor changes 
in the wheat millfeed regulation were an- 
nounced Nov. 14 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

These changes, made in Amendment 
No. 1, make minor corrections and 
clarify possible ambiguities in Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 173 (Wheat Mill- 
feeds), effective Nov. 20, 1942. 

Points covered include a change in the 
record-keeping requirements, a simpli- 
fied definition of wheat millfeed, minor 
changes in maximum prices for California 
and Missouri, an adjustment of delivered 
prices for retail sales, setting of maxi- 
mum prices in buyer’s sacks and a provi- 
sion setting forth conditions under which 
federal and state taxes, license and in- 
spection fees may be added to maximum 
prices. 

The original record-keeping require- 
ment called for more complete retail 
sales records than was customary in the 
trade. As now amended, the regulation 
requires retail sellers to keep only such 
records of their sales as were customarily 
kept at the effective date of the regula- 
tion—July 4, 1942. 

The definition of wheat millfeeds is 
simplified by eliminating the minimum 
ash content provision and substituting 
the provision that flour from wheat is 
not subject to the millfeed regulation. 
This removes from the regulation certain 
blends of whole wheat flour. Products 
of wheat, such as second clear, feed flour, 
and red dog flour, which are not consid- 
ered “flour” for purposes of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, still are sub- 
ject to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
178. 

Changes are made in the price bases 
for certain small territories in California 
and Missouri to conform with the rail 
rate structure in those areas. In the 
case of certain California points, the 
result is to establish maximum prices 
which are slightly lower than those es- 
tablished in the original regulation. 

The amendment also allows a retailer 
to add a delivery charge to his maximum 
price if he charged for delivery on the 
effective date of the regulation. 

A new provision establishes maximum 
prices for sales in buyer’s sacks at the 
applicable maximum price in sacks, less 
the customary differential allowed for 
shipments in buyer’s sacks at the effec- 
tive date of the regulation. 

Another new provision permits in cer- 
tain instances the addition to the maxi- 
mum prices of sales taxes and such li- 
cense and inspection fees as are levied on 
a tonnage basis, providing they are 
stated separately by the seller. 

Complete text of the amendment fol- 
lows: 

(Document No. 7204) 


PART 1363—FEEDING STUFFS 
(MPR 173, Amendment 1) 


Wheat Millfeeds 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment, 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal Regis- 
ter. 

Section 1363.105, subparagraph (6) of 
paragraph (a) of § 1363.111, subparagraphs 
(2) and (8) of paragraph (a) and para- 
graphs (d) and (e) of § 1363.112 are amend- 
ed and new §§ 1363.115 and 1363.116 are 
added as set forth below: ; 

§ 1363.105 Documents and reports. Ev- 





ery person making a sale or purchase of 
wheat millifeeds in the course of trade or 
business after July 3, 1942, shall keep for 
inspection by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for as long as the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 remains in effect, com- 
plete and accurate records and documents 
of such sales and purchases, including the 
date thereof, name of the seller and pur- 
chaser, price paid or received, buyer’s re- 
ceiving point and the quantity of wheat 
millfeed sold or purchased: Provided, That 
in case of sales at retail the seller or buyer, 
as the case may be, shall be required to 
keep only such records relating to sales or 
purchases of millfeed as he customarily 
kept at the effective da*e of this regulation. 

§ 1363.111 Definitions. (a) When used 
in Maximum Price Regulation No. 173 the 
term: . e . 

(6) “Wheat millfeeds’’ means all the 
products of milling wheat except the fol- 
lowing commodities which shall remain sub- 
ject to the provisions, exceptions and other 
terms of the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, 

(i) Flour from wheat. 

dii) Farina and semolina,. 

diii) Wheat germ and wheat germ meal. 

(iv) Wheat germ oil cake and wheat 
germ oil meal. 

(v) Bran for human consumption. 

(vi) Ground wheat, 


. . . o 

§ 1363.112 Appendix A: Maximum deliv- 
ered prices for wheat millfeeds.—(a) Maxi- 
mum delivered prices for sales by millers 
of wheat millfeeds, sacked and shipped in 
carload quantities, shall be as follows: . . 

(2) For shipments to points in the state 
of Missouri located within the area bounded 
on the west and south by a line drawn as 
follows: 

From Kansas City, Mo., along the line 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
to Harrisonville; from Harrisonville to East 
Lynne; from East Lynne to Springfield; 
from Springfield to Cabool; from Cabool 
along a straight line perpendicular to the 
northern border of Arkansas, but not in- 
cluding (i) points located on the boundary 
line referred to above and (ii) points lo- 
cated on or adjacent to the main line of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
from Springfield to, but not including, Pa- 
cific, and (iii) points on or adjacent to the 
branch lines of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. from Cuba to Salem and Cherry 
Valley; and also for shipments to points 
within the state of Arkansas and all states 
east of the Mississippi River with the ex- 
ception of Louisiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the northern peninsula of Michigan, the 
maximum price at Kansas City, Mo., plus 
the charge at the lowest railroad carload 
proportional rate for the transportation of 
an identical quantity from the applicable 
Missouri River rate break point to the rail- 
road siding nearest to the point designated 
by the buyer as his receiving point. 


. . . 7 

(8) For shipments to points within the 
state of California. (i) To points located 
on or north of a line drawn as follows: 

From a point on the Pacific Coast due 
west of Los Gatos in a straight line to Los 
Gatos, and thence in a straight line to San 
Martin; from San Martin along the line of 
the Southern Pacific Lines to San Jose and 
thence to Niles; from Niles in a straight 
line to Vernalis; from Vernalis in a straight 
line to Lathrop; from Lathrop along the 
line of the Southern Pacific Lines to Tur- 
lock; from Turlock in a straight line to 
Denair; thence along the main line of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway from 
Denair to Riverbank; from Riverbank along 
the line of the Sierra Railway Co. of Cali- 
fornia to Tuolumne; and from Tuolumne in 
a straight line due east to the Nevada 
border, with the exception of Colusa and 
points located on or adjacent to the main 
line of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Co. north of Santa Rosa, the maximum 
price at Seattle, Wash., plus the lowest rail- 
road transit balance from Seattle, Wash., to 
the railroad siding nearest to the point 
designated by the buyer as his receiving 
point computed on the basis of the charge 
at the lowest railroad carload rate for the 
transportation of an identical quantity from 
Spokane, Wash., to the railroad siding near- 
est to the point designated by the buyer 
as his receiving point with transit privi- 
leges at Seattle, Wash. 

. 


. . . 
(ad) Maximum delivered prices for sales 
at retail. To determine the maximum prices 
for sales at retail of wheat millfeeds, add 
$4 per ton to the maximum price for car- 
load shipments computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of paragraph (a) of this 
section. For purposes of this subparagraph 
in computing maximum delivered prices un- 
der the applicable provisions of paragraph 
(a) of this section “point designated by the 
buyer as his receiving point’? shall mean 
the place of business of the retail seller. 
In the event that the retail seller custom- 
arily made a charge for delivery at the 
effective date of this regulation he may add 
to the maximum price computed under this 
paragraph his customary delivery charge. 
(e) Maximum prices for shipments un- 
sacked or er’s sacks. (i) The max- 
imum prices which may be charged or paid 
for sales of wheat millfeeds shipped in 
carload quantities unsacked shall be the 
maximum price computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of paragraph (a) of this 


section less the customary differential ap- 
plying to shipments of carload quantities 
unsacked at the effective date of this regu- 
fation. 

di) The maximum prices which may be 
charged or paid for sales of wheat mill- 
feeds shipped in buyer’s sacks shall be the 
maximum price computed under the ap- 
plicable provisions of paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c) or (d) of this section less the custom- 
ary differential applying to shipments in 
buyer’s sacks at the effective date of this 
regulation, 

§ 1363.116 Federal and state taxes includ- 
ing certain licenses or inspection fees, Any 
tax upon or incident to the sale, delivery, 
processing or use of wheat millfeeds, in- 
cluding license or inspection fees levied on 
a tonnage basis imposed by any statute of 
the United States or statute or ordinance 
of any state or subdivision thereof shall 
be treated as follows in determining the 
seller’s maximum price for wheat millfeeds, 
and in preparing the records of such seller 
with respect thereto; if at the time the 
seller determines his maximum price, the 
statute or ordinance imposing the tax does 
not prohibit the seller from stating and col- 
lecting the tax separately from the purchase 
price and the seller does state it sepa- 
rately, the seller may collect, in addition 
to the maximum price, the amount of tax 
or feed actually paid by him or an amount 
equal to the amount of tax or feed paid 
by any prior vendor and separately stated 
and collected from the seller by the vendor 
from whom he purchased. 


. * * * 

§ 1363.115a Effective dates of amend- 
ments. (a) Amendment No. 1 (§§ 1363.105, 
1363.11 (a) (6), 1363.11 (a) (2) and (a) 
(8) and (d) and (e), 1363.115 and 1363.116a) 
to this Maximum Price Regulation No, 173 
shall become effective this 20th day of 
November, 1942. 

(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong; E. O. 
9250, 7 F.R. 7871) 
Issued this 14th day of November, 1942. 


LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 
——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEANS SCHEDULED FOR 
FORT WORTH STORAGE 


Fort Wortrn, Texas.—Posted wheat 
stocks at Fort Worth, Nov. 7, including 
mill stocks, amounted to 13,991,000 bus, 
about 100,000 bus less than a month be- 
fore; same date last year they were 
12,351,000 bus. 

There is plenty of room in Fort Worth 
elevators, and it is said some of it will 
be used to store soybeans to be shipped 
from the North. The small bonus pro- 
posed by the government agency to in- 
duce farmers to redeem their loans has 
left them cold, and farmer-owned wheat 
not in the loan is held as tightly as ever. 

Practically no wheat is being bought 
in the country and stocks of free wheat 
in terminal and subterminal elevators 
have dwindled to very small proportions. 

Everything that comes out for sale is 
eagerly taken and more wanted. The 
tightness of the cash situation continues 
to boost premiums which are at the 
highest point of the crop, ordinary hard 
wheat being worth 9c over Chicago De- 
cember, basis No. 1, delivered Texas 
common points; protein premiums re- 
main steady at 14c premium for 138% 
protein over ordinary, and 1c additional 
premiums for each additional 4% pro- 
tein above 13%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


George L. Teller, 


Veteran in Cereal 
Chemistry, Is Dead 


Cuicaco, Inu.—George L. Teller, 75, 
president of the Columbus Laboratories, 
died Nov. 18. Mr. Teller, a leading ce- 
real chemist, had been connected with 
the laboratories since 1902. He became 
its president in 1926.. His work in mill- 
ing, baking and related subjects was 
nationally recognized, and he had writ- 
ten numerous articles. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American 











Chemical Society and the Society of. 
Surviving are his - 


Chemical Industry. 
widow, a daughter and three sons, 
one of whom is W. Kedzie Teller, also 
associated with Columbus Laboratories. 
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CCC MAY CHANGE FEED 
WHEAT SALES PLAN 


Proposal for Flat Chicago Price Pilys 
Freight Being Considered—November 
Price Extended 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
has elected to extend its feed wheat sale 
program through December on the same 
prices and the same price basis as in 
November, and at the same time wrote 
the National Grain Trade Council that 
its proposal for a flat Chicago price 
plus freight rate differentials “has much 
merit.” 

The Commodity Credit Corp. told the 
council it “recognized the need for sim- 
plifying” the feed wheat pricing formula 
and was giving the differential proposal 
“full consideration.” 

However, it has developed that one 
proposal under thought here has been 
to superimpose the differential plan--the 
normal method of handling grain sales 
and shipments—on top of the current in- 
dividual county price system. This would 
be designed to let the grain trade operate 
as it wanted on its sales and let county 
agents and others handle their sales as 
currently. 

This now is admitted by CCC officials 
as impossible of practical operation, and 
it appeared that as soon as the corpora- 
tion gets its newest problem, how to ar- 
range for redemption of loan stocks for 
market sale to millers to offset higher 
free wheat prices, the credit agency will 
proceed to redraft the feed wheat pricing 
method. 

In deciding to extend November coun- 
ty prices through December on feed 
wheat, the CCC held that it was doubt- 
ful that the 99.5% of parity for corn 
would be exceeded when the latest parity 
figures are released at end of this month 
on the basis of Nov. 15 prices. 

Commodity Credit set the November 
prices on wheat or feed at 85% of corn 
parity, figuring corn would sell at 99.5% 
of parity on Oct. 15. Actually it sold 
at 98.6%, so the corporation is on the 
long side for a rise if it should come. 

Congressional mandate set 85% of corn 
parity as the floor for sale of up to 125,- 
000,000 bus of CCC-owned wheat for feed. 

The agency currently is operating on 
a county price basis which figures corn 
parity equivalents for each sector. c- 
tually, there is only one - official parity 
price, a national figure, and that is the 
figure named by the Congress in the lim- 
itation on the federal program. 

The grain council argues that it is not 
necessary to set prices except on 4 
national basis, subject to differentials 
for actual freight from Chicago. This 
plan would eliminate the highly complex 
system of claim filing and other paper 
work which has virtually halved Com- 
modity Credit’s sales expectations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OKLAHOMA CONDITIONS GOOD 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—Fall planted 
small grains are in good to excellent 
condition. The state board of agricul- 
ture estimates condition of the state 
wheat crop as 96% Nov. 1 as compared 
to 86% a year ago. Rains were heavy 
in most areas and considerable erosion 
resulted in some localities. Grain seed- 
ing in the southern sector of the state 
was retarded by wet weather, as was 
harvesting. 
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GRAIN CO-OPERATIVES 
HIT PRICE CONTROLS 


Campaign Launched to Protest Against 
OPA Ceilings on Flour and 
Wheat Restrictions 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Launching a defi- 
nite campaign to try to save the grain 
and milling trades from being choked to 
death by price regulations and complete 
wheat control, the National Federation 
of Grain Co-operatives have called a 
meeting for Kansas City, Nov. 20, for 
members, millers and private grain con- 
cerns to discuss and organize a vigorous 
protest against recent action of the 
Office of Price Administration directed 
against flour and grain. 

Meeting in a small session Nov. 13 at 
Kansas City, the co-operative elevator 
operators, who have as their head M. W. 
Thatcher, discussed the problem with 
Senator Clyde M. Reed, of Kansas, a 
vigorous opponent of the Leon Hender- 
son flour price arrangement, and issued 
a statement which states the attitude of 
the federation: 

“], There is no economic need for 
ceiling prices on flour. There is no 
shortage of wheat. There is over two 
years’ supply of wheat on hand. 

“2. Soil conservation payments made 
by the federal government to wheat 
farmers in no way can be included as 
a part of the farmers’ wheat parity 
price, therefore, such payments must be 
excluded in estimating the farmers’ price 
for wheat. The soil conservation pay- 
ments are made to the wheat farmers 
for taking wheat acreage out of produc- 
tion, for preserving the soil, and for 
soil building—all in the public interest. 

“3. Any ceiling on flour prices must 
protect the farmers’ wheat parity price, 
therefore, must increase each month to 
compensate for warehousing and for 
financing costs. The milling of wheat 
and the baking of the flour into bread 
runs over a 12-month period. Wheat is 
not processed into flour in a day. It is 
processed throughout the entire year, 
therefore, wheat must be warehoused and 
financed until the mills are ready to buy 
the wheat and thus make flour available 
for baking of the bread as the public 
buys it. This takes one year. This 
goes on every day through the 12-month 
period. 

“4. The farmer is not now receiving 
parity price for his wheat and he has 
never received parity price for his wheat 
since the World War period 25 years ago. 

“We intend in the near future to pre- 
Sent our position on these matters to the 
proper committee of Congress and the 
administrator for the federal government. 

“Also, our federation as soon as pos- 
sible will present to the authorities at 
Washington a plan for marketing the 
grain taken over by the federal govern- 
ment under loans, and thus making it 
unnecessary for the government itself to 
invade the field of commerce.” 

Senator Reed, from the time of the 
first announcement of the temporary 
flour -price ceiling, has vigorously op- 
posed it on the basis that it violated the 
recently enacted price ceiling law which 
stipulated a minimum of parity as a 
ceiling price for farm products. His 
Support, plus that of other congressmen 
and the co-operative grain trade, gives 
millers and grain men confidence that 
their pleas will be heard, and that the 
new, permanent flour price ceiling will 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS PLAT WAR 
CHANGE AT PROVIDENCE MEETING 


War Conference Supplants Usual Fall Convention—No Frills 
Evident as Bakers Get Down to Facts on Wartime 
Restrictions in Store for Industry 


allow grain markets and flour millers 
to operate without what they feel are 
unnecessary restrictions. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TWIN CITY CLUB TO MEET 
The Twin City Allied Club will hold 
a dinner meeting the evening 6f Nov. 20, 
at the University Club, St. Paul, at which 
time new officers- will take over. C. 
Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., St. Paul, is the new president, and 
Edwin W. Scharf, Gold Medal Flour 
Co., Minneapolis, vice president. Ray 
O’Brien, Fleischmann division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., St. Paul, is secretary. 
Directors are: C. J. Vokoun, Arthur 
Hagen and F. P. McConnell. 
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FEED WHEAT MOVEMENT 
HEAVY IN PACIFIC N.W. 


PortLaNnp, Orecon.—There is a_ tre- 
mendous volume of feed wheat moving 
from the Commodity Credit Corp. to feed 
manufacturers throughout the West. The 
purpose of the government in moving this 
wheat is being fully borne out, with 
wheat the cheapest feed and feeders tak- 
ing advantage of it. 

But this still constitutes the principal 
business. Milling interests are chiefly 
interested in special lots of high protein 
wheat, but ordinary wheats are not want- 
ed. Milling business is too quiet to in- 
duce any volume. 

Other outlets are narrow. An occa- 
sional car is moved to the Middle West, 
but this is just about out of the picture. 

Crop conditions are nearly normal, al- 
though seeded acreage is below due to 
the late rains. A larger spring acreage 
will go into the ground as a result of 
the dry fall and delayed seeding. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

V. V. Boatner, director, Division of 
Railway Transport, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington, D. C., has 
appointed a northwest transportation 
advisory committee, to work between 
shippers and carriers and make recom- 
mendations to Washington on transpor- 
tation problems in this area. Frank B. 
Townsend, director of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, is committee chair- 
man, and among those working with him 
will be A. B. Ayers, of the Cream of 
Wheat Co., and P. F. Schuenemann, of 
Peavey Elevators. F. S. Keiser, of Chi- 
cago, transportation consultant for the 
ODT, attended a meeting in Minneapolis, 
Nov. 11, at which the committee was 
appointed. 























Modoc, Indiana’s truant elephant, who 
for several days has copped newspaper 
headlines, considers bread a fair exchange 
for freedom. After five days of lumber- 
ing through the country side and swim- 
ming back and forth across the Wabash 
and Salamonie rivers, it was the entice- 


ment of 30 loaves of 
Trapped bread which permitted 
By Bread 


the elephant’s capture 
without resistance. 

Modoc, a 12-year-old female, bolted 
from a high school performance at Wa- 
bash, Ind. Her roving escapade in- 
cluded damage to a drugstore, where 
she pushed over a soda fountain, and in- 
jury to a would-be captor. 











Provivence, R. I.—Devoid of frills, 
the war conference of the New England 
Bakers Association opened at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel, here, Nov. 16, with 
a discussion of the growing complexities 
facing the baking industry. 

Bakers were told that they must fit 
themselves into the mold of wartime op- 
eration, stripping away all routine and 
activities that do not conform to the 
government’s idea of essentials. Simpli- 
fication of operations was a prime topic, 
with twisting and slicing of bread and 
reduction of varieties coming in for the 
major share of attention. 

The baking industry’s pledge to main- 
tain the high food value of its products 
was reiterated, and the difficulties that 
may be in the way of maintaining this 
position, because of shortages of milk, 
sugar and shortening, were gone over 
carefully. Wrapping problems likewise 
were discussed. 

Urging that government departments 
get together and adopt a uniform policy 
of food priorities in the public interests, 
Dr. James A. Tobey, of New York, said 
that the nutritive quality of American 
bread is threatened by the demands of 
the government’s lend-lease program. 

Lend-lease requisitions for 90% of all 
spray-processed milk powder will leave 
the baking industry with less than 10% 
of the total supply, Dr. Tobey pointed 
out. These demands, which will deprive 
bakers of much of the dry milk used 
last year in making our nourishing white 
breads, are at variance with the policy of 
other government departments who are 
urging the public to eat more enriched 
white bread made with milk. 

American bakers used about 200,000,- 
000 Ibs of dry milk last year. Fewer 
milk solids in bread would reduce its con- 
tent of such valuable food elements as 
vitamin B,, protein and calcium, all of 
which are essential to our wartime nutri- 
tion, according to Dr. Tobey. Although 
most of our white breads are now en- 
riched with other vitamins and minerals 
natural to whole wheat, these breads are 
even more nourishing when made with 
the proper amount of milk, he said. 

The American public as well as the 
bakers will suffer from the lack of a 
consistent government policy in food allo- 
cation, the speaker pointed out. 

As another example of government con- 
fusion on nutrition, Dr. Tobey cited a 
news story on bread in the Department 
of Agriculture’s publication, Conswmers’ 
Guide, for November, 1942. Although the 
Nutrition Division of the U. S. Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 
advocates regular daily use of enriched 
white bread or whole wheat bread, the 
Department of Agriculture’s story had 
no mention whatever of enriched white 
bread. Apparently the author of this 
item in a government publication never 
heard of the government sponsored bread 
and flour enrichment program, comment- 
ed Dr. Tobey. 

Like the national conference in Chicago 
in October, this New England meeting 
divided its program into four general 
topics: product, production facilities, 
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manpower and distribution problems. 
After general discussion of these classes 
of headaches, the meeting broke up into 
branch sessions, where each group of op- 
erators considered their special aspects 
of wartime difficulties. Reports of the 
branch sessions were later submitted to 
the general conference for action. 

None of the customary entertainment 
features were staged. There was no 
banquet, president’s reception, or spe- 
cial entertainment, and the convention 
opened on Monday instead of Sunday. 
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PERMITS ISSUED TO EASE 
CONFLICT IN TRUCK RULES 


Wasuinaton, D. C.—Two general per- 
mits designed to rationalize possible con- 
flicts between mileage reduction require- 
ments in the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation orders and mileage provisions 
of Certificates of War Necessity govern- 
ing operations of commercial motor ve- 
hicles have been issued by Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

The two permits (General Permits 
ODT Nos. 6-9 and 17-15) will enable 
motor truck carriers to operate the maxi- 
mum mileage allowed by their Certifi- 
cates of War Necessity, despite mileage 
reduction requirements in General Or- 
der ODT No. 6, governing local delivery 
operations of common carriers, and Gen- 
eral Order ODT No. 17 governing both 
local and over-the-road operations of 
contract and private cariers. 

The permits will not apply until the 
Certificates of War Necessity governing 
individual operations of carriers become 
effective. Meanwhile, mileage reduction 
requirements in General Orders 6 and 
17 remain in force for all carriers af- 
fected. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PROJECTS LECTURE SERIES 


The University of Minnesota depart- 
ment of agriculture is sending a ques- 
tionnaire to cereal chemists to lay 
groundwork for a three-day meeting now 
under consideration. The sessions would 
constitute a study course following the 
pattern made by the Minnesota Institute 
of Cereal Chemistry, which held its first 
meeting in 1938. Its purpose is to offer 
graduate chemists an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the latest thought 
and new developments in their fields of 
specialization. 

If sufficient interest is indicated, the 
meeting will be held in February, 1943, 
at the University of Minnesota. Lec- 
tures would be delivered on various sub- 
jects. 

Topics mentioned on the questionnaire 
for possible discussion include enzymes, 
proteins, vitamins, carbohydrates, the res- 
piration and storage behavior of cereals 
and their products, and optics. The last 
subject would cover such studies as 
fluorometry and spectophotometry, prin- 
ciples now coming into use in some types 
of cereal tests. 
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FLOUR MARKET CONTINUES QUIET 
AS BUYERS PLAY WAITING GAME 


Fair Run of Medium and Small Sized Orders Provides Only 
Activity—Millers Reluctant to Press for Sales— 
Production Slightly Lower 


Flour buyers continue to play a wait- 
ing game, although a steady run of me- 
dium and small sized orders is keeping 
mill operations at a fair rate. There is 
little in the current scene to encourage 
any sizable bookings although some buy- 

ers are convinced 
that there is but 
slight possibility of 
lower prices in the 
immediate future 
and that the imposi- 
tion of permanent price ceilings will find 
a higher level granted flour. Millers at 
the moment are reluctant to press for 
sales with any great energy, for the 
“squeeze” presents a ticklish situation. 

In the Northwest last week a run of 
government business pushed the sales 
level up to 62% of capacity, although 
other activity was extremely light and 
confined entirely to absolute require- 
ments. In the week preceding, sales av- 
eraged 54% of capacity and in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago 20%. 

Business faded in the Southwest as 
mills held back and buyers marked time. 
As a result the sales figure slipped to 
60% of capacity, compared with 118% in 
the preceding week and 28% in the simi- 
lar week a year ago. 

At Buffalo some fair sized bookings 
were consummated and sales picked up 
noticeably. However, business was spot- 
ty. In the central states the usual run 
of medium and small lot purchases ap- 
peared but the market was anything but 
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active. On the Pacific Coast sales were 
small and confined to routine replace- 
ment of stocks. 

CLEARS 


In the Southwest clears were reported 
to be moving slowly, but spring wheat 
mills found supplies running short of re- 
quirements and prices held very firm. 


EXPORT 

Very little export business is reported 
with sales confined to small lots destined 
for near-by Central American points. 


PRICES 
Flour prices are unchanged from a 
week ago. 
PRODUCTION 


Production dropped off last week with 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue NorTHwesterN MILier (accounting 
for 65% of the nation’s production) 
amounting to 1,496,567 bbls, compared 
with 1,537,171 in the preceding week and 
1,338,565 in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure was 
1,313,950 and three years ago 1,269,615. 
Compared with the previous week, the 
Northwest milled 6,000 bbls less, South- 
west 36,000, Buffalo 15,000 and the west- 
ern division of the Central West 1,000. 
The Southeast produced 1,000 bbls more, 
the eastern division of the Central West 
4,000 and the North Pacific Coast 13,000. 
Complete details of production by sec- 
tions can be found in the table on the 
page opposite. 





UNSETTLED CONDITIONS IN FEED 
MARKETS; SUPPLIES SCARCE 


——<>——— 
Trading Unsatisfactory—Handlers of Most Feeds Have Large 
Volume of Orders and Nothing to Fill Them With—Tight 
Alfalfa Situation Bottlenecks Feed Industry 


Feedstuffs markets are generally un- 
settled, with trading conditions more or 
less unsatisfactory. Handlers of most 
feeds find themselves in the position of 
having a large volume of orders and 
nothing to fill them with. This is due 
to the heavy drain 
on supplies of virtu- 
ally all feeds in re- 
cent months that has 
booked most proc- 
essors’ complete pro- 
duction for many weeks ahead. Manu- 
facturers of commercial feeds are still 
having to curtail operations because of 
the inadequate flow of certain by-product 
ingredients. The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as a whole 
stood at 165.3 on Nev. 10, as compared 
with 164.4 a week previous and 151.4 a 
year ago. 





WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

A slightly easier tone developed in 
bran and shorts prices at Kansas City 
last week, the flaky offal losing 50c and 
the heavy feed 75c ton. Demand has 
slackened materially from all directions, 
due to a temporarily well supplied con- 
dition of buyers, and, although offerings 
are not large, a small accumulation ap- 


pears on the spot market at times. 
Millfeed prices ruled barely steady 
to slightly lower at Minneapolis last 
week. Inquiry continues fairly active, 
and prices of bran and middlings aver- 
age barely steady to 25c ton lower. Mill 
offerings throughout, however, are not 
large and no material selling pressure is 
exerted at any time. Premiums on later 
shipments are maintained, with ‘bran 
for December shipment commanding a 
premium of $1 ton over prompt and No- 
vember prices, while middlings for De- 
cember are held at 50c ton premium. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEAIS 


No soybean meal is available in the 
Kansas City area, due to complete lack 
of offerings from both crushers and re- 
sellers. Processors state they are booked 
up far ahead and it appears that the 
urgent demand has cleaned up resale 
supplies very closely. Therefore, no at- 
tempt is being made to quote prices. Cot- 
tonseed and linseed meals have advanced 
$1 ton. Regular demand is heavy and 
in addition, many users of soybean meal 
are switching to the other oil seed meals. 
Linseed crushers are not offering meal 
for any shipment and the light supplies 


available are from resellers. Production 
of cottonseed meal is in ready demand 
from southern users, leaving very meager 
amounts for northern buyers not already 
covered by contracts. 

Wet corn processors at Kansas City 
are running day and night in the heav- 
iest production on record, but have no 
gluten feed or meal to offer for the 
remainder of November. Their full pro- 
duction is booked ahead and prices 
quoted are merely nominal to indicate 
values if these items were available. An 
urgent demand cannot be satisfied. 
Hominy feed is scarce, but demand is not 
active. 
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HERMAN FAKLER CITES WAR 
ROLE OF ENRICHED BREAD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“The food trade 
associations and the industries they serve 
have a right to be exceedingly proud 
of their role in the war program,” Her- 
man Fakler, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, declared in a 
paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives recently in New York. 

He pointed out enriched bread as an 
outstanding example of industry ad- 
justment to new conditions. 

“For centuries, white flour and white 
bread have been regarded as the staff of 
life,” he said, “and the ancient and hon- 
orable milling and baking industries 
prided themselves on producing these 
essential food commodities. During the 
past century much has been said and 
written about the merits of whole wheat 
flour and bread. The milling and bak- 
ing industries, however, felt they were 
supplying good food in the form desired 
by the consumer. Only about 2% of 
the total flour production is whole wheat 
flour. Consumers universally prefer the 
white flours and breads. Modern scien- 
tific nutrition proved, however, that many 
essential vitamins and minerals are con- 
tained in the outer bran coating of the 
wheat. 





“Recognizing the inability to get con- 
sumers to eat the whole wheat products, 
science and industry combined to develop 
methods of introducing these essential 
nutrients to white flour and white bread. 
This has resulted in the introduction of 
enriched flour and enriched bread. These 
products have met with widespread con- 
sumer acceptance, have been approved by 
government and nutritionists, and they 
are playing a prominent role in the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program and the war 
effort.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE DESTROYS WHEAT WAREHOUSE 

PenpDLetTon, Orecon.—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed a wheat warehouse at 
Havana Railroad loading station. Dam- 
age was estimated at $50,000. Included 
in the loss were 45,000 bus wheat, 1,200 
sacks of barley and a carload of peas. 
The property belonged to Elworth Mc- 
Cormack, who advises that this is the 
second warehouse of wheat lost by fire 
in Pendleton this year. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DESTROYS HEADHOUSE 





Fort Wortu, Trexas.—The headhouse 
of the elevator plant of Kimbell Milling 
Co., of Fort Worth, at Seymour, Texas, 
was destroyed by fire Nov. 7, with a. 
loss to building and contents estimated 
at $30,000. The storage tanks and their 
contents escaped damage, 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
STILL REMAIN QUIET 


No Appreciable Hedging at Kansas City— 
Values Continue Downward at 
St. Louis 


Millfeed futures are about unchanged 
at Kansas City as buyers continue to 
show little but hand-to-mouth interest 
and sellers press enough on the market 
to keep prices from showing any upward 
activity. Both bran and shorts are moy- 
ing along with little 
activity. No appre- 
ciable hedging is 
evident. 

In St. Louis there 
is very little change 
in the millfeed futures situation of past 
weeks. Values continue a downward 
course under the pressure of heavy offer- 
ings of the near-by stuff and lack of de- 
mand. Buyers are fighting shy of the 
high premiums of deferred months of 
Chicago bran and standard middlings, 
resulting in light volume. However, 
these spreads have narrowed in the past 
few days. Feed manufacturers are show- 
ing interest only in current months. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 16: 





Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran  Midds. 
November ......... 36.50 32.65 33.75 
December .«......... 36.40 33.65 33.90 
GEE cccascocsee 36.50 34.75 35.00 
eer 36.50 35.50 35.90 
BENOGD ccecccscesese 36.75 36.00 36.55 
eee 7.00 36.00 36.90 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Nov. 16: 
Shorts 





November 34.35 
December 34.00 
January 34.35 
February 34.35 
DEBTOR cccccccccccess 34.85 
PB eee 34.90 


All quotations bid. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BARGE CANAL SEASON NEAR END 
Burrato, N. Y.—Thirty-five vessels are 

preparing to make their last trip of the 
season over the Barge Canal from this 
end of the line within the next two weeks 
when the waterway will be closed. 

No steel vessel or steel-protected wood- 
en vessel will be permitted to enter the 
vital transportation link, except by spe- 
cial permission, after midnight, Nov. 25. 
To wooden vessels the canal will be 
closed after midnight Nov. 21, unless they 
are propelled by a power unit to remain 
with the vessel through the trip. 

From the opening of the canal in April 
to Nov. 6, 1,500,000 tons of material 
cleared aboard 898 vessels as compared 
with 1,307,716 tons in 1941. Only 5, 
489,901 bus of grain were sent here, 
compared with 12,000,000 tons dispatched 
for export in 1941. Steel, ore and other 
products made up the difference. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WILLIAM C. HAINES DEAD 

Toronto, Ont.—William C. Haines, of 
the Beaver Valley Mills, Clarksburg, 
Ont., died on Nov. 7. One of the older 
members of the Ontario milling industry, 
he had been in failing health for some 
years. 











BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VETERAN WISCONSIN MILLER DIES 
Fonp Du Lac, Wis——Henry Brown 

Potter, 81, for 38 years identified with 

the Helmer Milling Co., and later with 

other milling firms in Fond du Lac, died 

at his home here Nov. 4, following 4 

brief illness. His two sons and three 

grandchildren survive. 
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WHEAT MARKET HOLDS 
RECENT PRICE GAINS 


Cash Wheat Shows Strong Undertone 
With Offerings Limited—Market 
News Unchanged 


Recent advances in wheat prices are 
well maintained with cash wheat display- 
ing a strong undertone, influenced by 
small open market offerings and in- 
creased competition from mills in need 
of replenishment stocks and reserve sup- 

plies. Winter wheat 

continues to make 

favorable progress 

with moderate tem- 

peratures and suffi- 

cient moisture in the 
principal producing areas. Recent rains 
were decidedly helpful in the Ohio Valley, 
especially in southern sections where late 
seeded grain is now coming up to good 
stands. West of the Mississippi River 
the outlook continues promising with 
early wheat furnishing abundant pastur- 
age in Oklahoma, where fields are not 
too wet for utilization. In Kansas soil 
moisture is ample to carry the very 
promising crop through until spring. In 
the Pacific Northwest the moisture situa- 
tion is much better and considerable late 
seeding has been accomplished. Some 
planting, however, has been deferred un- 
til spring because of the lateness of the 
season. 

Merchant mill stocks of wheat at the 
first of October totaled 151,927,000 bus, 
not including wheat already reported in 
other positions. This made a total sup- 
ply on farms, in country mills and eleva- 
tors, in merchant mills and in commer- 
cial stocks Oct. 1 of 1,821,665,000 bus, 
compared with 1,166,834,000 bus a year 
ago. In addition to these stocks, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. held 52,086,000 
bus in wood and steel bins, which would 
make an over-all total Oct. 1 of 1,878,- 
761,000 bus. These data indicate a dis- 
appearance since July 1 of 242,896,000 
bus, compared with 164,527,000 bus July 
through September last season. 

Loans on 1942 wheat had increased to 
278,920,000 bus as of Nov. 7. Loans on 
barley totaled 7,115,000 bus of which 
1,282,000 bus were in California. The 
quantity of old wheat held Nov. 7 was 
267,749,000 bus and corn 38,611,000 bus. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


3% FREIGHT RATE TAX 
RAISES PAYMENT QUESTION 


Doubt seems to exist in the minds of 
Some consignees as to the payment of the 
3% tax on freight rates, which becomes 
effective Dec. 1 next. The question has 
been asked if the tax is collectible on 
shipments received after Dec. 1. Where 
the freight rate has been prepaid and 
the shipment made before midnight 
Nov. 30, the tax cannot be assessed, 
regardless of the date of arrival of the 
shipment at destination. However, the 
tax is applicable on all transportation 
which was not completed by midnight 
Nov. 30, when the charges are paid on 
or after Dec. 2. In other words, where 





shipments are made, freight collect, con- 
signees apparently will have to pay the 
tax on shipments received after Dec. 2. 

An interpretation of the law by an 
authority reads: “When transportation 
charges are prepaid on or before Dec. 1, 
the tax is not applicable. Taxable pay- 
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ments must meet two tests: first, some 
part of the transportation must take 
place on or before Dec. 1, and, second, 
the payment must be made on or before 
Dec. 2. 

“The tax applies on all amounts paid 
for transportation on or after Dec. 1, 
which are made on or after Dec. 2. The 
tax must be collected when the payment 
is made. It will be assessed on advance 
charges, if such charges meet the two 
tests, and on any balance due and col- 
lected at destination.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BACKLOG OF BURLAP 
AT INDIA INCREASES 


Statistics Show 43,000,000 Yards Moe 
Than Final September Figures— 
Cotton Market on Dectine 





New York, N. Y.—In striking con- 
trast to the optimism noted in the local 
burlap market throughout the past month 
in regard to a more favorable supply 
situation and reduction of the backlog at 
India, figures recently released show the 
backlog of goods has been increasing. 

End of month statistics show stocks 
of hessian cloth totaling 761,000,000 yards, 
an increase of 43,000,000 yards over the 
final September figures. This includes 
108,000,000 yards of government cloth 
and 260,000,000 yards in sandbags, com- 
pared with 99,000,000 and 228,000,000 
yards at the close of September. 

Heavy sacking cloth was listed at 231,- 
000,000 yards, as against 221,000,000 the 
previous month, including 28,000,000 
yards of government material against 
1,000,000 less the previous month. From 
a comparative standpoint it is interest- 
ing to note that at the end of October 
of last year stocks of hessians in Cal- 
cutta were listed as 254,000,000 yards 
and sacking 177,000,000 yards. 

The cotton market is on the decline 
due to increased hedge selling and liqui- 
dation. With favorable consumption 
estimates for October and increased 
movement into the loan, the weakness is 
quite notable in the distant months. Mill 
and trade price fixing tends to keep the 
December position relatively firmer than 
later months where a very weak demand 
is noted. 

A recent CCC announcement placed 
cotton loans through Nov. 7 at 687,526 
bales, an increase of 231,186 bales over 
the 546,340 pledged through Oct. 31. 

Demand for cotton bags continues ac- 
tive with buyers covering through the 
second quarter of 1943 where possible. 
Difficulty in procuring supplies of gray 
goods in many instances was the only 
stumbling block in the path of even 
greater volume of business. Increasing 
tightness in the more popular construc- 
tions is causing slackening in acceptance 
of bag trade orders. 

The local burlap market remains quiet 
with importers and bag concerns showing 
little interest in new bookings until the 
Indian backlog is further reduced. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yards of cloth; is 8.00 as compared with 
7.08 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 15.28 as compared with 
17.40 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
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Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 

















Previous Nov. 15, Nov. 16, Nov. 18 
Nov. 14, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
Northwest 364,658 331,027 276,874 305,269 
Southwest 610,623 489,328 473,440 449,804 
EE eee bn SWS 80d a mh ene cee 216,364 196,844 186,908 177,332 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... *141,259 137,065 136,341 125,953 131,316 
Western Division .......... 69,273 70,435 45,815 60,649 59,056 
BOURNE nei si ccawcrccesicnde *26,163 25,414 26,170 31,654 39,968 
North Pacific Coast............ 125,039 112,612 113,040 158,472 109,870 
WUE sc bien besa scocevads 1,496,567 1,537,171 1,338,565 1,313,950 ‘ 1,269,615 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
c—————Percentage of activity cm——_July 1 to “A 
Nov. 14, Previous Nov. 15, Nov. 16, Nov. 18, Nov. 14, Nov. 15, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 64 66 58 49 54 6,544,743 6,373,850 
Southwest ....... 81 86 69 67 65 10,786,055 10,349,022 
WUMRIO cccccseces 68 73 66 65 59 3,989,250 3,870,637 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 75 73 73 66 65 2,593,933 2,500,903 
Western Div. .. 59 60 39 52 50 1,288,569 1,103,056 
Southeast ....... 49 50 60 61 63 495,439 461,689 
N. Pacific Coast.. 67 60 55 73 50 2,552,462 2,474,699 
TOCA wcccce 71 73 63 61 60 28,250,451 27,133,866 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
1 t. cluding Duluth, 8st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Prt A Pann PP ised South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Mew, BBO .cccase 415,500 366,625 88 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week .. 415,500 380,846 92 bbls bbls tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 296,485 71 Maw. BBA. i2ccees 376,950 236,617 63 
Two years ago... 415,500 290,762 70 Previous week .. 376,950 237,368 63 
Five-year A@VeCTAZE .......ccecceeees 70 Tene GOO cccecve 389,550 217,810 56 
Ten-year AVETAZS ...ccccccsssccees 68 Two years ago... 389,550 180,153 46 
Five-year A@VeCrage ....eeeeeeeceeeee 52 
— aioe - TOM<FORE BVOTARO 606 ccccrcrecciors 52 
Nov. 8-14 ....... , 26, Production for current week was partly 
Previous week .. 180,000 133,729 74 estimated. , : 
WOOF ABO wecsesve 180,000 121,504 67 
Two years ago... 180,000 99,862 55 Minneapolis 
Five-year Average ......cceeccceces 69 ‘Weekly Flour Pet. 
Ten-year AVETAGE .... eee eeeeeeeves 70 capacity output of ac- 
Wichita bbls bbls tivity 
ie, GE 556650 56,700 34,689 Py Eh 380,800 8=—_ 131,838 6s 
“4 A pA Previous week 180,300 127,290 71 
Previous week 56,700 47,942 85 , 9 
Year ago ....... 179,100 113,217 63 
Year ago ....... 56,700 32,251 57 . a ne e 
T 56.700 33,898 60 Two years ago... 180,900 96,721 53 
We Samee CEO: ’ ° Five-year average .....eeeeeeeeeeee 53 
Salina Ten-year AVETAGE ...cccsesscsseees 49 
Cee, BASE cocscns 56,100 46,913 84 CENTRAL WEST 
Previous wek 56,100 48,106 86 
Year ago ....... 56,100 39,088 70 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,918 87 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Nov. 8-14 ....... 112,800 75,277 67 

Previous week .. 112,800 65,392 58 

YOO? QBO .cccese 130,800 75,633 58 

Two years ago... 141,600 93,406 66 

Five-year Average .....eeeesseecees 57 

Ten-year AVeTAgGe .....eeeeeeeseees 56 
Portland District 

Nov. 8-14 ......+ 73,200 49,762 68 

Previous week 73,200 47,220 65 

VORP BBO ...cee- 74,600 37,407 50 

Two years ago... 74,600 65,066 87 

Five-year Average ......ccccesccees 68 

TOMN-YORF AVOTABZE «..ccccccccccsccs 65 
-THE SOUTHEAST 

Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 


and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 8-14 ....... 52,990 26,163 49 
Previous week 40,600 26,414 63 
Year ago ....... 37,800 26,170 60 
Two years ago... 51,900 31,654 61 
Five-year A@vVerage .....ccceseeessee 63 
Ten-year AVeCTAGE .... see eeeeceves 64 


Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly 

capacity © 
bbls 

Nov. 814 ....0.00% 188,640 
Previous week 188,640 
Year ago ....... 187,620 
Two years ago... 189,420 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Flour 
output 
bbis 
141,259 
137,065 
136,341 
125,953 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

75 
73 
73 
66 
70 
66 


Production for current week is partly esti- 


mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
Nov. 8-14 ....... 117,600 
Previous week - 117,600 
BOGE OBO ss cccce 117,600 
Two years ago... 117,600 
Five-year average ........-. 
Ten-year average .......+.-. 
BUFFALO 
Weekly 
capacity 
bbls 
Nov. 8-14 .....0. 294,600 
Previous week .. 294,600 
Wear O80 .ccess. 294,600 
Two years ago... 289,800 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


Flour 
output 
bbls 
69,273 
70,435 
45,815 
60,649 


Flour 
output 
bbis 
201,581 
216,364 


Pet. 
of ac- 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Nov. 8-14 ...... 27,148 517,569 13,922 
Previous week .. 28,860 14,223 
Two weeks ago.. 27,820 14,418 
BOGE ive vedessuc 22,948 488,941 12,863 
TOS - oo coe venaews 22,424 458,166 10,742 
sewers Pee 20,888 482,257 11,669 
BOSE: cc vvvvcdvs 22,622 458,960 12,845 
Five-yr. average 23,206 481,179 12,408 


255,738 7,559 152,234 
8,114 
8,274 
248,823 7,382 146,521 
233,568 7,009 147,111 
253,957 6,650 157,589 
252,192 7,480 160,581 
248,856 7,216 152,807 


48,629 


43,193 
40,175 
39,207 
42,947 
42,830 


production to date production to date production to date 


925,541 


884,285 
838,845 
893,803 
851,004 
882,842 
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FEDERAL CROP REPORTS CONFIRM 
RECORD FOOD OUTPUT ESTIMATES 


Food Grains, Feed Grains, Hay and Forage Crops, Oil Seeds 
Set Records—Fair but Uneven Progress Made 
During October in Harvesting Crops 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Federal 
Crop Reporting Board said Nov. 10 that 
farmers made fair but uneven progress 
during October on harvesting this year’s 
record production of crops, despite some 
unfavorable weather conditions and 
growing shortages of manpower, equip- 
ment and storage space. 

Latest reports confirmed, the board 
said, earlier indications of a record out- 
put of food grains, feed grains, hay 
and forage crops, fruits and commercial 
vegetables, oil seeds, sugar and syrup 
crops, beans and peas, and slightly bet- 
ter than average crops of potatoes, cot- 
ton and tobacco. 

In addition, production of livestock, 
poultry, milk and eggs will set new rec- 
ords, the board said. 

The central corn belt was said to have 
had excellent weather for harvesting, but 
in the extensive Atlantic and great 
plains areas, which received more than 
twice the normal October rainfall, some 
crops were reported to be lost. The 
board said there was some interference 
with the harvesting of cotton in the 
South, sorghums, sugar beets, beans and 
corn, from heavy rainfall. 

Discussing harvesting problems, the 
board said that although complaints of 

_@ shortage of farm labor seem nearly 
universal, actual losses of crops do not 
appear to be serious except where the 
weather interfered with harvesting or 
the quality was too low to justify sal- 
vaging efforts. 

The board raised its corn crop esti- 
mate 2% over its Oct. 1 figures to 3,- 
185,141,000 bus—115,000,000 bus larger 
than the previous record crop of 3,070,- 
604,000 bus produced in 1920. The 1942 
crop was expected to be 19% larger 
than the 1941 crop and 88% above the 
10-year (1930-39) average. 

The board said soybeans were exten- 
sively damaged by September frosts, but 
that many of the damaged beans were 
harvested. Despite this damage, the 
board’s estimate of production was 
raised 5% to 210,000,000 bus, which 
would be nearly twice the output in any 
past season. 

The peanut production estimate was 
cut 4% to 2,810,525,000 lbs—a crop 
which, however, would be almost double 
last year’s output. 

This year’s wheat crop, a preliminary 
estimate of which was made a month 
ago, and is unchanged, totals 984,046,000 
bus, compared with 945,347,000 bus last 
year and a 10-year average of 1747,507,- 
000 bus. 

Preliminary estimates of other crops 
were reported as follows (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Buckwheat, bus— 


ov ict. 1941 10-yr. av 
6,412 6,620 6,070 7,315 

Rice, bus— 

70,086 71,598 54,028 45,673 
Grain sorghums, bus— 

149,795 149,322 153,968 84,253 
Beans (dry edible), 100-Ilb bags— 

20,962 21,269 18,788 13,297 
Soybeans, bus— 

209,953 200,701 106,712 35,506 


Peanuts, pounds— 
2,810,525 2,921,950 1,476,845 1,067,438 

Sugar beets, tons— 
12,784 12,969 10,311 9,284 


The preliminary estimate of acre yield 


of the various crops was reported as 
follows: 
BUSHELS TO ACRE 


1942 1941 10-yr. av 
GOPR ceccccves 35.6 31.0 23.5 
Buckwheat ... 17.7 17.9 16.0 
TOD cvccedneas 46.3 43.4 48.4 
Grain sorghums 17.3 17.3 11.0 
CROP PER ACRE 
Beans (dry edi- 
ble), lbs .. 945 901 781 
Soybeans, bus. 19.3 18.2 16.1 
Peanuts, Ibs... 674 772 708 
Sugar beets, 
COMB ..ccccee 12.2 13.7 11.4 


The acre yield and preliminary esti- 
mate of total production of certain crops 
by principal producing states follow: 








CORN 

Total 

Bus an acre production 

New York .....-e0e 40.0 28,120,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 43.5 56,898,000 
GEES ccccseccccccess 55.0 184,250,000 
Indiana 54.0 20,914,000 
Illinois ...... 54.0 433,458,000 
Michigan .... 42.5 66,980,000 
TEED. .o.c0ne veKes 44.0 105,952,000 
Minnesota .......... 43.0 208,593,000 
BOWE cccccecvevccese 61.0 594,872,000 
BENNO o ccccccccese 35.5 148,284,000 
North Dakota ...... 26.0 28,184,000 
South Dakota ...... 35.5 103,624,000 
Nebraska .......0200- 34.5 242,984,000 
TROMSUCKY .cccccccce 30.0 82,200,000 
OCRIBROMR ceccciccce 19.0 36,594,000 
WO cccvecccccuses 15.0 81,270,000 
COMBPREO ccccccccses 18.0 18,324,000 
Ohio J 27,761,000 
Indiana . 31,605,000 
Illinois .... ° 73,487,000 
Michigan y 3,456,000 
Minnesota ........++. 12.0 3,792,000 
BOWG cvcccceseseccce 20.0 40,340,000 
BEMIROUTE 2c ccsccccces 15.0 8,100,000 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Canadian Wheat 
Estimate Cut, But 
Crop Is Still Largest 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reduced the original 
estimate of the 1942 Canadian wheat 
crop by 7,555,000 bus placing the total 
output now, at 607,688,000 bus. This is 
still the largest wheat crop Canada ever 
produced. The reductions occurred in 
the crops of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
the Manitoba production remaining un- 
changed. The oat crop is also reduced 
and now stands at 651,976,000 bus, which 
is lower than the September estimate but 
more than double the output of 1941. 
Barley, too, is placed lower, the crop 
being estimated at 259,234,000 bus. Rye 
is given at 24,703,000 bus and flaxseed 
at 14,991,000 bus. 








———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MRS. FRED BORRIES, JR., DIES 

LouisvittE, Ky.—Mrs, Fred Borries, 
wife of Lieutenant Fred Borries, of the 
navy air corps, died as the result of an 
accident in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
Lieutenant Borries was serving as an in- 
structor. Fred Borries, Sr., president 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, and Mrs. Borries have gone to 
Jacksonville. 





——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAR SHORTAGE CHECKING 
KANSAS WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Hvurcuinson, Kansas.—Wheat move- 
ment into Hutchinson picked up sharply 
last week and would have been even 
greater but for a rapidly developing car 
shortage. Many country stations are 





having difficulty getting grain cars. This 
is also slowing movement to market of 
the new feed crops. The milo which has 
arrived thus far is showing damage of 
the September frost. 

Wheat has been cleared from _ the 
ground in southwestern Kansas but much 
free wheat continues stored in makeshift 
bins and a considerable movement for 
the next four or five weeks is anticipated 
by grain men. The new addition to the 
C. D. Jennings terminal here is rapidly 
filling. Its opening has accelerated re- 
ceipts. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Winter Wheat Up 
to Good Stand 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Cattle are feeding 
on wheat in the south central Kansas 
area, where conditions of winter wheat 
are excellent, according to A. H. Stephen- 
son, county farm agent here. Wheat 
generally is up to a good stand. Late 
planted seedings that were delayed until 
the second week in October to avoid Hes- 
sian fly, are up in the drills while earlier 
plantings are luxuriant. 

Rains have been abundant with suffi- 
cient dry periods to permit seeding and 
the ground is dry enough for winter pas- 
ture in the wheat fields. Since Sept. 1 
the rainfall has totaled 10.98 inches at 
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Wichita, against a normal of 5.52 inches 
for the same period. Subsoil and surface 
moisture conditions are reported as ex. 


cellent. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cut in Western 
Canada’s Wheat 


Area Is Rumored 


Winnirec, Man.—There are rumors 
in agricultural circles here that the goy- 
ernment is giving serious consideration to 
prohibiting the production of wheat in 
areas in the prairie provinces least suited 
to it. 

It is suggested that restrictions may 
limit the production areas to districts 
where wheat is the major source of in- 
come. The only exceptions may be the 
production of registered and certified 
seed. 





Increases in other crops, livestock and 
livestock products will be encouraged. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI MANUFACTURERS MEET 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A special meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association will be held Nov. 18 at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, to discuss the 
price ceiling on egg noodles. The meet- 
ing will be attended by OPA officials. 





OPA SETS RESALE MARGINS FOR 


ALL VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 


New Order Limits Jobbers and Brokers to 50c Ton, Wholesalers 
to $2@2.50, and Retailers to $5@5.50—Old 
Contracts Affected 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In an order, effec- 
tive Nov. 12, the OPA set new margins 
for all distributors of oil meal and oil 
cake drastically reducing the cost of these 
feeds. The OPA’s statement said the 
“reductions pass on to-the farmers sav- 
ings made by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in its contracts with oil seed crush- 
ers and maintain customary margins be- 
tween the crusher’s prices and whole- 
sale and retail prices.” 

The new order limits to 50c ton the 
jobber’s margin over what he pays the 
manufacturer; restricts the wholesaler’s 
margin to $2 for purchases from a job- 
ber and $2.50 for purchases from a 
manufacturer; and holds the retailer to a 
maximum of $8 on purchases from a 
wholesaler, $5 on purchases from a job- 
ber, and $5.50 when purchased from a 
manufacturer: 

The order caused consternation in the 
feed distributing trade, inasmuch as it 
was issued with practically no warning 
and made effective immediately, and ap- 
plies to all oil meal or cake delivered 
after Nov. 12, regardless of any previous 
contract. 

The order also left the cottonseed and 
soybean meal futures markets in Mem- 
phis “in a state of suspended animation.” 
The OPA officials admitted after the 
order was issued that they had over- 
looked this phase of trading. An amend- 
ment probably will be necessary to ex- 
empt these futures trades from the mar- 


gins, leaving them controlled by the ceil-. 


ings of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation; otherwise, the markets will 
go out of business. 


Some heavy losses to distributors will 
result from the order. Maximum and 
minimum prices at which oil meal must 
be sold by processors were named sev- 
eral weeks in the contracts made by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. with proc- 
essors. Virtually all oil seeds this season 
are being crushed under these contracts. 
The prices set were substantially below 
the ceilings for these products under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 
Jobbers, wholesalers and retailers, how- 
ever, were bound only by their March 
ceilings. They could buy from process- 
ors at the relatively low CCC contract 
price and resell at $8, $10 and $12 ton 
over that basis. The OPA announced 
that it was to prevent this speculation 
that the order was issued. 

Distributors, on the other hand, say 

that in many instances they had sought 
to serve customers who were in imme- 
diate need of the high protein meals by 
delivering to them high priced meal on 
low priced contracts, expecting to make 
up the loss when they could obtain de- 
liveries from processors, all of whom are 
behind in filling shipping instructions. 
With the new order affecting all ocut- 
standing contracts, it will be impossible 
to recoup on these deals, and the dis- 
tributors will be faced with losses they 
cannot afford. A strong protest of the ac- 
tion is being organized this week by lead- 
ing jobbers, brokers and wholesalers in 
all of the principal markets of the coun- 
try. 
_ Jobbers and brokers also contend that 
they cannot do business and render efi- 
cient and necessary service on a margin 
of 50c ton. 
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BILLION BUSHEL BANK 


* The richest store of good wheats ever accumulated in world history —over 
a billion bushels — await the needs of industry and will help feed the hungry 
nations in the coming year. This rich store of man’s best food weighs heavy 
in the seales of war on the side of Democracy and Freedom. 

You can be sure that Commander-Larabee flours, milled from the best of these 
good wheats, will more than live up to your expectation of fine baking quality 
and dependable uniformity throughout the year. For Commander-Larabee mills 
have back of them the great organization of scientific laboratory control and 
expert milling practice that alone can give you complete assurance that the Com- 
mander and Larabee flours you select will perform to your complete satisfaction. 

Thus breads and cakes of finer quality and uniformity, baked from always 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours, help to safeguard your own market 
security because of greater consumer satisfaction. 

Let the Commander-Larabee representative give you full information about 
these famous bakers flours. It may be your next step to greater success in the 
baking business. 


> 4 * % You can have your favorite kind of flour, 
VITALIZED, by the exclusive Commander- 
Larabee process that returns the finely milled 
natural wheat germ to bakers flour. It gives 
your white bread those plus values of distine- 
tive flavor and desirable nutritive qualities. 
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Larabee Flour Mills Company e Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 





Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
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ANNON UALLEY | 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- : 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- ‘| 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
| new connections have written us vol- | 
untarily that they have never had so i 
many favorable comments. We can | 
please the most exacting. 
CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Fivais | 
VANITY FAIR i 
TELEPHONE _ aboratory Controlled ! 
MARITIME | 








WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Good Bread Leads on the 
Food Front 


America’s bakers and millers are sup- 
plying the people with the best loaf they 
ever ate,—probably the finest anywhere 
in the world. Chiefly this is made pos- 
sible by this great 1942 southwestern 
wheat harvest, setting a new high mark 
in milling and baking quality. 


And here in the terrritory around Salina 
grows the very cream of the harvest,— 
much of it to be milled into these 
famous brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











WAR BREAD 


*K * 


A Washington Columnist’s Con- 
tribution 


Epitor’s Note.—Probably we'd better 
keep the top line of this head standing. 
There are likely to be many more con- 
tributions to the infelicitous literature of 
war bread. This one is the product of 
Thomas R. Henry, written for the “Of 
Stars, Men and Atoms” column of the 
Washington Post. 


¥ ¥ 


NEW war flour, differing markedly 
from either whole wheat or the 


vitamin-enriched products now 
on the market, has been proposed by 
nutrition experts of the Department of 
Agriculture after feeding experiments 
with rats which have revealed remark- 
able growth gains over several months. 
In this new flour, as described by Drs. 
D. Breese Jones and J. P. Divine, De- 
partment of Agriculture chemists, ap- 
preciable amounts of soybean, peanut or 
cottonseed meal are added to the wheat, 
together with whatever vitamins and 
minerals are considered necessary. 


In their rat experiments, they believe, 
they are getting at deficiencies in wheat 
flour not hitherto recognized, and which 
are lost sight of because they are made 
up by other foods. 

“The results of our experiments,” they 
have reported, “show that, even after 
enrichment with eight vitamins and 12 
minerals, the growth-promoting value of 
white flour can be increased twofold 
with the addition of 10 parts in a hun- 
dred of peanut or cottonseed flours and 
fourfold with the same mixture of soy- 
bean flour.” 

The new flour now recognized by the 
government, they point out, has added 
to it only two vitamins and one mineral. 
Still it is regarded as one of the greatest 
nutritional advances of the age. It is at 
least as good as whole wheat flour which 
the general public, experience in the last 
war showed, are loath to accept except as 
an occasional part of the diet. White 
flour, they explain, generally has been 
attacked on the grounds that much of the 
mineral and vitamin content of the wheat 
grain is removed in the milling process, 
but these can be put back. Equally es- 
sential, the Department of Agriculture 
chemists say, are proteins, essential to 
life, which are not contained in the 
wheat grain. These are split by the 
digestive processes into chemical sub- 
stances known as amino acids—10 of 
which are absolutely essential in both 
human and rat nutrition. Their chief 
overt manifestation is as promoters of 
growth. Most people get them in meat, 
eggs, etc., but with war conditions abun- 
dant supplies of these may be lacking. 

Perhaps the most important amino 
acid of all is lacking in wheat. This is 
lysine. Few food products, however, con- 
tain so much of it as soybean flour, and 
it is abundant in both peanuts and cot- 
tonseed. On the other hand, the rat- 
feeding experiments showed, there prob- 
ably is something in wheat flour which 
is lacking in the others—so that the 
best growths were obtained with mix- 
tures. It is possible, they say, that a 
mixture of the three oil seed flours would 
enhance the protein value of wheat flour 


more than the use of any one of them . 


alone. 
The results indicate, the chemists be- 
lieve, “that the use of soybean, peanut 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill js 

fully air conditioned and con. 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Iil. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








. . e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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POSITIVE PROOF! 
Home laundering completely removes 
BEMIS WASHOUT INKS 

yse? 





WE have proved, time and again in our labo- 
ratories, that every trace of Bemis Washout Inks 
comes out of flour and feed bags in half the 
time it takes to wash the remaining flour or 
feed from the bag and remove the sizing from 
the cloth. Now we offer positive proof that 
these inks can be removed by ordinary home 
laundering without extra fuss or bother. The 
proof is in letters from over 400 housewives 
who express their appreciation for the ease with 
which Bemis Washout Inks vanish in the tub. 
We shall appreciate the opportunity of giving 


: you full details about Bemis Washout Inks. 


The coupon is for your convenience. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


600 So. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices: Boston - Brooklyn + Buffalo - Chicago 
Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston 
Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles- Louis- 
ville - Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York City - Norfolk - Oklahoma City 
Omaha - Peoria - Pittsburgh - Salina - Salt 
Lake City - San Francisco + Seattle - Wichita 





"  rapentesiaeuinn pasar manent 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO..,600 So. Fourth St.,St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send more facts about Bemis Washout Inks. 
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WICHITA 











SUNNY 
KANSAS 








The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 


The baker 
who already 


bakes it 
will tell you 


~ 





1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS INeTiTUTE 
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ih Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO,USA. 


_ BLEACHED 


The 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


























The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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Quaker Oats Company 
Feeds — All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 











and cottonseed flours offers one of the 
most effective, economical and practical 
ways of meeting a world shortage of pro- 
tein foods that seems imminent, and 
this may best be accomplished by their 
use in conjunction with wheat flour. 
This country has an abundance of wheat 
and wheat flour is one of the most ex- 
tensively used foods. It is economical 
and can be used in an almost unlimited 
variety of ways. Bread made with a 
mixture of white wheat flour and from 
10 to 15 parts of soybean or peanut flours 
is scarcely distinguishable in taste or 
appearance from bread made of white 
flour alone. No matter how many vita- 
mins or minerals may be supplied in the 
diet, satisfactory growth will not. result 
if any one of the 10 essential amino acids 
is lacking.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





September Food 
Deliveries to Allies 
Show 40% Gain 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—More than 552,- 
000,000 Ibs of foodstuffs and other farm 
commodities were delivered for shipment 
to the Allied Nations during September, 
the largest part consisting of concentrat- 
ed foods and animal protein products, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Total September deliveries 
were 40% larger than in the previous 
month. 

Of the 6,344,000,000 Ibs of foodstuffs 
delivered for shipment since the begin- 
ning of the lend-lease program in April, 
1941, more than half consisted of dairy 
products and eggs, meat and fish, and 
fats and oils. During World War I, the 
bulk of food shipments were grains and 
cereals. 

During the present war, by bunching 
deliveries of dried, concentrated and ani- 
mal protein products, it has been possible 
for the Russians, British and other allies 
to get more food values into the limited 
shipping space available. 

The concentrated foods and animal 
protein products in September deliveries 
included 141,183,000 lbs of dried or other 
process dairy products and eggs, 108,- 
308,000 Ibs of meat and fish, and 61,897,- 
000 Ibs of lards, fats and oils. 

The department’s Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration reports that since 
the start of the lend-lease program, about 
16% of total deliveries for shipment to 
the allies has been dairy products. This 
compares with about 2% in World War I. 
About 24% of deliveries during the cur- 
rent war period has been pork products 
compared with 6% in the other war. So 
far lend-lease deliveries of grains and 
cereal products have been about 20% of 
the total. In World War I, 65% of all 
food shipments were grains and cereal 
products. 

Wheat flour purchases have amounted 
to 734,164 bbls, with wheat deliveries to- 
taling 58,596,000 Ibs. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WISCONSIN ALLIES TO MEET 
Mitwavukez, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion’s regular monthly meeting will be 
held at the Pabst’ Brewing Co., Friday 
evening, Nov. 20, starting at 8 o’clock. 
Breaking a practice of several years, the 


November meeting will not be a dinner’ ’ 


session, but will get under way at 8 p.m. 
The program includes a business meeting 
with election of officers. 
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_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


—-WisDoy 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SPEER Siren AME NR eR PE 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Approves Distribution 
Processes 
re) 


Events are occurring so rapidly in the 
food processing and distribution fields 
that many members wonder just what 
their position will be even a few days 
hence. Some of these changes have been 
purposely brought about by the admin- 
istration, and others are purely the re- 
sult of the war. In any event, new 
and difficult problems confront flour 
distributors, as well as all others en- 
gaged in the food industry. 

The chief concern at this time is to 
secure a fair distribution of the food 
available for civilian consumption, re- 
gardless of the individual ability to pay. 
In this undertaking, distribution is of 
the utmost importance. That established 
trade channels will continue to be used 
in this work was clearly indicated in 
an address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard before the recent convention 
of the National Association of Food 


Chains. Speaking of both processors 
and distributors, Secretary Wickard 
said: 


“You food distributors can help might- 
ily in making the program a_ success 
just as you can help in other phases of 
managing our food supply. 

“This is especially true since it is 
part of our wartime policy that food 
is to be processed and distributed 
through regular trade channels. That 
has been a basic principle thus far, 
and there is every likelihood that it 
will continue to be. 

“I believe that our system of food 
production and processing and distribu- 
tion is sound, and that it usually will 
respond naturally to new conditions, but 
there must be no hanging back when 
emergency action is needed. The Foods 
Requirement Committee and its oper- 
ating agencies must act swiftly to meet 
emergency conditions.” 

Coming from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, these words should be particu- 
larly encouraging to flour distributors. 
They mean that the present channels of 
distribution are recognized for their full 
value by the government, and that they 
will continue to be used during what- 
ever emergencies may be forthcoming. 
However, they do not mean that busi- 
ness can be continued as it was prior 
to Pearl Harbor. Waste must be com- 
pletely eliminated. The greatest pos- 
sible efficiency must be practiced in ev- 
ery phase of distribution. Otherwise 
Secretary Wickard may have to reverse 
his position. 


Sess 


Grocery Volume High 

° 

Heavy food buying by consumers con- 
tinues to be reflected in both retail and 
wholesale grocery trades, according to 


- possible. 


a recent report by the American Insti- 
tute of Food Distribution. Increases of 
as much as 50% in business volume were 
reported in the wholesale trade, with 
some declines of as much as 10% where 
stocks have been seriously depleted. The 
same report stated that 80 wholesalers 
indicated an average increase of 14.8% 
in dollar volume, while 18 showed an 
average decline of 6.7%, compared with 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Flour apparently is not among the 
foods that are being bought ahead, 
either by consumers, wholesalers or re- 
tailers, despite the fact that there has 
been some suggestion that this might 
be a good plan. The consuming public 
is apparently aware of the fact that 
there is still a surplus of wheat in this 
country, and is guiding its buying ac- 
cordingly. However, as the supplies of 
less favored foods become depleted, un- 
doubtedly flour, baked in one form or 
another, will be used in place of some 
of them. Wholesale flour distributors 
should watch this situation closely. 


Watch Delivery Service 
° 


The OPA is developing what is termed 
a “retailer assistance” program to help 
all classes of retail dealers reduce de- 
livery service. The Department of Com- 
merce and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation are also interested in the pro- 
gram. The plan may go much further 
than mere delivery service, and aid in 
eliminating many trade practices which 


‘have been pleasant for consumers, but 


are both expensive and unnecessary dur- 
ing the war emergency. 

Wholesale flour distributors should 
also watch their deliveries as closely as 
While much progress has un- 
doubtedly been made in reducing mileage 
in wholesale delivery services, it may 
be possible that even further reductions 
may be made. Now that it is being 
brought home more forcefully than ever 
to retail dealers that conservation of 
delivery service is absolutely essential, 
the majority will undoubtedly co-oper- 
ate on the same problem with their 
wholesalers. Conferences between the 
two groups would be mutually beneficial. 


Time to Stop . 
_oO 

For years wholesale flour distributors 
have been called upon to contribute to 
the banquets, picnics and other social 
activities of their customers and pros- 
pects. At times this has resulted in 


virtual threats of business oblivion un- 
less the requests were met. 

The time has definitely come for a 
stop to be put to such activities. In 
the first place, those conducting them 
should realize that this is not a “period 











in which to “throw” a party at some- 
one else’s expense. If they still think 
they should ask for “contributions” from 
their suppliers, they would do much 
better to buy war bonds with the money 
than to spend it for some kind of a 
social affair that will be a thing of the 
past in the morning, except for that 
“morning after” feeling. 

Furthermore, the margin of profit in 
the wholesale flour distributing industry 
simply doesn’t permit such gifts. They 
are not a legitimate business expense, 
nor can they be classified as donations 
to charity. There is no place in our 
present economy for them, and the time 
has come to put a stop to the practice. 


Brokerage Ceilings 
° 


We do not presume that there are any 
brokers of consequence who had 5c bbl 
as their highest rate of commission for 
selling flour during March, 1942. Fre- 
quently we have heard, however, of bro- 
kers who sold occasionally at a very 
low rate in order to obtain certain busi- 
ness. If this is true they are very 
likely to be forced out of business, due 
to the simple fact that that will be the 
price ceiling for their services, and they 
will have to sell all flour, so long as 
the Maximum Price Regulation remains 
in effect, at that low level. 

Since the customary brokerage fee is a 
fixed amount per barrel, rather than a 
percentage, there can be no variation 
in the ceiling price. It must not exceed 
the highest charge made during March, 
1942. Possibly brokers of other com- 
modities, selling on a percentage basis, 
are in.a more fortunate position, as 
their ceiling has been established as the 
maximum percentage prevailing during 
the base period. In other words, if 
prices for the commodities they sell 
have advanced since then, their incomes 
have risen accordingly. 

Should any flour brokers be caught in 
the uncomfortable position of having an 
exceedingly low ceiling established for 
their services, we cannot feel too sorry 
for them. Commission cutting has been 
a vicious evil in the industry, and every- 
one who engaged in it must have known 
that he was harming his own business 
as well as that of his competitors. He 
is now reaping the reward that should 
have caught up with him a long time 
ago. 


Wholesalers’ Brands 
° 


Most of the many studies of relative 
popularity among private brands indi- 
cate that wholesalers base their judg- 
ment upon the gross, rather than net, 
margins of profit. In other words, many 
wholesalers of private brands have not 


analyzed operating costs sufficiently to 
know just what their net returns are 
on private brands as compared with 
manufacturers’ trade-marked articles. 

What a number of wholesalers over 
look is the fact that private brands usu- 
ally have a slower turnover than adver- 
tised manufacturers’ merchandise. In 
an effort to overcome this, expensive 
advertising and merchandising endeavor 
must be placed back of private brands, 
which, if costs are figured accurately, 
materially reduces the net profit of 
private brands. 

Other wholesalers believe that their 
own brands give them a competitive ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by those featuring 
manufacturers’ brands. What they over- 
look here is the fact that either they 
must give better quality, which increases 
their costs, or undersell their competi- 
tors, which leaves little net margin of 
profit. We do not mean to imply that 
there is no place for wholesalers’ pri- 
vate flour brands, but in fairness to 
themselves operating costs for such 
brands should be carefully checked 
against those for manufacturers’ brands. 
The actual relationship between the two 
can only be obtained in that way. 


Private Brands Need 
Promotion 
re) 


We have often declared in this col- 
umn that the profit margin of private 
brands of flour and other foods was not 
as great as it seemed for the simple 
reason that they must carry a certain 
amount of promotional expense if they 
are to be sold in any appreciable vol- 
ume. This is further borne out in a 
recent letter by August E. Gilster, presi- 
dent of the National American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, to James E. 
Murray, chairman of the special com- 
mittee to study the problems of Ameri- 
can small business. Mr. Gilster wrote: 

“In order to maintain the necessary 
competitive position between the national 
brand and the distributor owned brand, 
it is essential that those in the war 
agencies, who are fixing margins, clearly 
understand that the sales promotion ex- 


‘pense is already included in the manu- 


facturer’s present ceiling prices, while 
the sale promotion cost on the distrib- 
utor’s brand does not appear until the 
goods are in the hands of the whole- 
saler.” 

This is undoubtedly true. At the 
same time, if some distributors had not 
emphasized so much the profit margin 
in private brands, at the same time evi- 
dently forgetting the sales promotion 
costs, they might not have found them- 
selves in their present difficulty. Sales 
costs, whether in manufacturers’ or pri- 
vate brands, cannot be overlooked. If 
they are, trouble is bound to appear 
sooner or later. 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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INDUSTRY CONCENTRATION AS 
IT WORKS IN ENGLAND 


All Civilian Lines Affected; Brands Go by the Board; 
Wholesale Buyers of Flour Must Take It 
from the Nearest Mill 


Eprror’s Nore.—Because of current 
discussions of concentration of produc- 
tion in the flour milling industry, readers 
may be interested in the following sum- 
mary of the development in the concen- 
tration of industry in Great Britain. The 
summary was released by the British 
Information Services in New York, and 
a more detailed pamphlet, “Concentration 
of Consumer Industries and Trade in 
Great Britain,” is available from the 
Service on request to its offices at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 

¥ ¥ 


N recent months, Britain has initiated 
I a new policy in connection with the 
production of goods for civilian con- 
sumption. From now on, the resources 
available for civilian production are to 
be increasingly concentrated on the man- 
ufacture of standardized “utility” articles. 
“Utility” clothing is already a _pro- 
nounced success; and the government is 
planning utility furniture, pottery, hol- 
low-ware, umbrellas, pencils, cutlery, suit- 
cases and many other civilian articles. 

Britain’s wartime policy for civilian 
goods may now be seen to fall into three 
stages. In the first—Limitation”—con- 
trols were put on the total amount of 
raw materials to be used, and on the 
total amount of civilian supplies. In the 
second—“Concentration of Production”— 
factories producing civilian goods were 
drastically cut in number. In the third 
and perhaps final stage, standard fixed 
price “Utility” goods are produced, in 
a quantity calculated exactly to satisfy 
essential civilian needs. 

Mr. Dalton, president of the Board 
of Trade, has called this third stage 
“concentration of products” to distin- 
guish it from the second stage, “concen- 
tration of production.” The keyword is 
“concentration.” In every aspect of 


Britain’s life today, plans are made to 
concentrate the expenditure of time, ef- 
fort and material on civilian needs, so 
as to leave the maximum possible for 
war supplies. The nomination of 2,000 
clothing firms out of 25,000 in the in- 
dustry to undertake the production of 
“utility” and government clothing is a 
striking example. Concentration has be- 
come today a much wider and more effec- 
tive principle than when it was first 
applied to civilian production in March, 
1941. 

When Oliver Lyttelton (then president 
of the Board of Trade) introduced his 
concentration plan in 1941, production 
for civilian needs had already been very 
severely curtailed through government 
controls over raw materials, and through 
the “Limitation of Supplies Orders.” 
Through these orders, factories making 
civilian goods were only allowed to 
supply retailers with a dwindling per- 
centage of their previous supplies. In 
practice many civilian factories became 
engaged partially or wholly on war or- 
ders, some were working part time on 
their former products and some had 
closed down. The concentration plan was 
designed not so much to limit total pro- 
duction for civilian needs (which was 


already being achieved) but rather to 


rationalize future production so as to 
save part-time working and to release 
labor and factory space in areas where 
they would be useful to the war produc- 
tion program. 
“NUCLEUS” FIRMS INTRODUCED 

The plan put forward was that in 
every industry covered by Limitation of 
Supplies Orders or by controls over raw 
materials, plants not working at full 
pace, or needed by the war program, 
were to cease operation and _ transfer 
their quota of production to “nucleus” 
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LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 
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frms. Nucleus firms were to be given 
certain privileges; their supply of labor 
and raw materials for essential produc- 
tion would be assured, and they would 
receive government orders. Every in- 
dustry was asked to make its own ar- 
rangements voluntarily for the selection 
of nucleus firms, but the government 
undertook to give every firm which was 
dosed through concentration a chance 
to reopen after the war. 

In contrast with the later developments 
of concentration the government worked, 
in its early plans, on the assumption 
that no unified plan would be necessary 
for every industry as a whole. Any 
firm, however small, could apply to be 
recognized as a nucleus firm provided 
that it could arrange to absorb enough 
production to keep it busy. There was 
no suggestion, at this stage, that stand- 
ardized articles should be produced. On 
the contrary, the government hoped that 
nucleus firms would be able to make 
specialized articles for the closed firms 
who would continue to market these ar- 
ticles to their own customers. 


NO COMPENSATION GIVEN 


The government offered no compensa- 
tion to firms to close, the established prin- 
ciple being that the government does not 
pay any compensation for war losses ex- 
cept for those due to direct enemy action. 
Manufacturers accepted the necessity to 
make any sacrifice needed for the war 
effort. What compensation there was for 
closed firms was provided by the nucleus 
firms in one of various ways: by manu- 
facturing for the closed firm at cost 
price, or by buying the closed firm’s war- 
time quota, or by paying a levy towards 
a compensation fund, or by sharing the 
profits, or by buying out the closed firm. 
In every way the government tried to 
encourage arrangements which would 
leave the closed firms intact. It gave 
every industry a time limit to produce 
voluntary plans, in default of which com- 
pulsory plans were to be applied by the 
government. 

Within 14 months, 250,000 workers 
and 55,000 square feet of factory space 
had been released through concentration. 
The workers were largely “factory 
trained” and thus valuable for war pro- 
duction. Factory space was allocated for 
war production or storage by a special 
department of the Board of Trade. 


WIDE VARIETY OF PLANS 


Because of the effort, at this stage, 
to maintain the voluntary character of 
concentration, the plans adopted varie:l 
considerably. In -hosiery, for exaimple, 
small firms continued largely to have 
their own products made for them by the 
nucleus firms. In cotton, concentration 
was achieved largely through the Cotton 
Board, a semi-governmental agency. In 
cutlery, the government had to impose 
its own plan as the industry did not 
lend itself to voluntary concentration. 
The problem of branded articles was met 
in various ways. Where they could not 
be maintained they were sometimes re- 
Placed by a wartime substitute brand, 
Tepresenting a joint production of dif- 
ferent firms. Where concentration plans 
covered the industry as a whole, com- 
pensation funds were founded for the 
care and maintenance of closed factories. 
In the cotton industry, nucleus firms paid 
a levy based on spindles left in opera- 
tion; in the carpet industry the levy was 
based on the amount of carpets produced. 

During this period, concentration was 
already beginning to take new forms. 
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In production, the new tendencies were 
for the government to take a direct part 
in deciding not only the amount of pro- 
duction but the exact articles which were 
to be produced and the firms which were 
to produce them. Outside production, 
concentration was extended to cover the 
distribution of food, the civil service, 
banks and financial institutions; and 
plans were even discussed-for the con- 
centration of all the retail trade in goods 
other than food, 

Typical of the attitude toward concen- 
tration was the plan put forward by the 


Board of Trade in June, 1942, for the re- 
organization of the soft drinks industry. 
Under this plan production for the whole 
industry is to be given over to a small 
number of firms. All brands are to 
disappear for the duration of the war. 
The output of the nucleus firms is to be 
carefully planned: carbonated drinks are 
to be decreased in volume, but essences 
and syrups, easier to transport, are to 
be increased. Deliveries are to be or- 
ganized so that each factory will deliver 
only in a prescribed area. 

Even more sweeping is the plan for 
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Out of about 
25,000 firms engaged in making up cloth- 
ing, about 2,000 (mainly the large mass- 


the clothing industry. 


producing firms) have been “designated” 
to produce all the “utility” clothing. With 
the cloth manufacturers allowed to pro- 
duce very little but “utility” cloth, and 
with the consumer spending his coupons 
almost entirely on “utility” clothes, the 
pattern for this industry is thus com- 
plete. 

“Utility” products were defined by Mr. 
Dalton as “goods sufficiently clearly de- 


(Continued on page 45.) 





. cnn CAKE...FOR DESSERT! Sugar rationing curtails 
the use of many desserts... but you can make coffee cake at 
a profit and still conserve your sugar. The sugar content in a 
high sugar content layer cake is 29.7% ...a rich coffee cake 
like the one shown below has a sugar content of only 10%. 
It’s smart ...and profitable for you to feature coffee cakes for 
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Teday & Yesterday 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE 

These episcopal and other denuncia- 
tions of “the profit motive in industry” 
are getting a little overdone. I have 
never been able to understand the generic 
difference between the salary motive and 
the profit motive. 

Trade is not intrinsically evil; it is a 
public benefit. A man buys all kinds 
of things I want, getting them indirectly 
from the ends of the earth and bringing 
them all to one place near my house so 
that I can choose for myself. Having 
done so he sells to me at a rather higher 
price than he bought at, and out of the 
difference pays for the rent of his shop, 
the salaries of his staff if he has any, 
meets various other expenses and keeps 
his family in more or less tolerable com- 
fort. If he does this as an independent 
shopkeeper he is animated by the profit 
motive, and therefore to be reprobated; 
if he happens to be a manager, paid by 
salary by a multiple firm, he is a good 
and faithful servant, however much he 
may be laboring legitimately or scheming 
illegitimately to get a better post at a 
higher salary, or the salary attaching to 
his present post increased. 

This is an ethical distinction which I 
find hard to follow. But perhaps it is 
only the profit motive of manufacturers, 
not of merchants, that is vicious, though 
I should have thought the same consid- 
erations applied in both cases. 

‘ It may be all to the good to limit ex- 
cessive profits permanently, as they are 
being limited in wartime; it may be all 
to the good to convert many staple un- 
dertakings to public utility corpora- 
tions, where everyone gets salaries and 
the shareholders a limited dividend; but 
to damn “the profit motive” without qual- 
ification as something necessarily flagitious 
seems to me neither sound morals nor 
sound sense, nor, for that matter, sound 
religion.—Janus, in the Spectator, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

NEVER-DIE WHOLE-WHEATER 

Dr. A. J. Carlson, professor emeritus 
of physiology, University of Chicago, in 
an article in the November Scientific 
Monthly, entitled “Food and_ Fitness,” 
says: 

“Some of our malnutritions started 
with the processing, the refining and the 
‘purification’ of such foods as cereal 
grains, modern milling processes shunt- 
ing the most valuable part of these nat- 
ural foods into the mouths of chickens, 





































In this year of our Lord, 
THANKSGIVING 


Now every burnished wheaten head 
Has once again been harvested. 

3 Now the bracken’s dusty-brown 3 
: Along highroads that lead to town 
From the golden Argosies 

. Wheeled to bulging granaries. 

: Now lads in far-off, gallant ranks, 
Like the dear home folks, give thanks 
For promises of bread against 

A future’s looming, grim portents, 
While a host, unnumbered, strains 
Eyes across aerial lanes 
With God-speed prayers for cargo ships | 
Breathed behind closed doors of lips. 


ETHEL Romic FULLER. 
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cattle and hogs. The cereal grains hold 
valuable proteins, vitamins and minerals. 
Human dietary safety on this front would 
seem to be: Go back to first principles 
—putting the whole grain into the flour 
and the bread. This can be done. We 
can learn to like it. There is no more 
‘purity’ or nutritional virtue in white 
bread than in white winter butter. I 
think we could learn to prevent the oxi- 
dative rancidity of whole grain flour. 
And until we have that problem licked, 
what is the matter with storing the wheat 
and milling the flour as we need it? J 
do not see any essential economic prin- 
ciple in storing flour in place of storing 
the wheat. In my judgment, the recent 
addition of a little of the vitamins and 
minerals now milled out of the grain and 
singing peans of dietary salvation over 
this ‘enriched’ flour and bread is not a 


sound policy either for today or tomor- 
row. Let us get back to first dietary 
principles on this front also. The whole 
wheat, rye or rice grain is one of our 
least expensive protective foods. On 
the whole we can trust nature as to the 
genuine nutritive elements in the whole 
grain—yes, trust nature further than the 
chemist and his synthetic vitamins. Re- 
cently, Professor Drummond (Journal of 
the American Medical Association, March 
7, 1942), the scientific adviser to the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food, voiced this re- 
luctance to put the dietary safety of a 
nation on synthetic vitamins as a long- 
range policy. He thinks we must and 
should provide the natural vitamins in 
the natural foods. I stand on that plat- 
form, until we know a great deal more 
than we know today about foods and 
human nutrition.” 


ECHOES FROM ANOTHER WarR 


High prices, scarcities and rationing 
are not novelties peculiar to these times, 
Americans suffered them in previous 
wars, reminds Maud MacDonald Hutche- 
son in Nation’s Business. 

She recalls the staunch patriot, John 
Adams, entering Mrs. Huston’s inn at 
Falmouth (now Portland) and asking, 
“Madam, is it lawful for a weary tray- 
eler to refresh himself with a dish of 
tea, provided it has been honestly smug. 
gled, or paid no duties?” 

“No, sir,’ she said, “we have re- 
nounced all tea in this place, but I'll 
make you coffee.” 

Indian corn sold in 1779 at $4 hard 
money a bushel. Linens were $20 a yard 
and ordinary calicoes $30 to $40 a yard, 
Board cost $50 to $60 a week and it 
took $4 a day to hire common labor. Mut- 
ton and pork were not to be had in most 
colonial markets during the Revolution. 

The colonies made an effort to control 
and fix prices but it failed, as indeed all 
similar attempts in history have failed. 

And who did the patriots of that day 
blame for it all? You guessed it—the 
merchants. It is always and ever the 
same. The man from whom ultimate 
consumers buy is the goat when prices 
are exorbitant or quality bad. ‘They are 
unable to see that the retailer is only 
the end link in a chain—that he often 
suffers from a war economy as much as 
anyone else. But it’s easier for an in- 
dignant purchaser to cuss the retailer for 
a profiteer than to think back from 
effect to cause: 


A southern baker has equipped the 
front wheels of a delivery truck with 
tires made of wood blocks. And a re- 
porter says that at 25 miles an hour the 
truck rode “only a little bumpier than 
before.” Which would seem to be slightly 
stretching the facts about a. rubber sub- 
stitute——Food Industries. 


Be gentle when you touch bread. 

Let it not lie uncared for, unwanted; 

So often bread is taken for granted. 

There is such beauty in bread: 

Beauty of sun and soil, 

Beauty of patient toil; 

Wind and rain have caressed it, 

Christ often blessed it. 

Be gentle when you touch bread. 
—Church Standard. 
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SUGGESTING A WHY ADMINISTRATION 


F by some mischance, we were to be called in and 

anointed with authority to help run the govern- 
ment, one of the first things we would do would be 
to set up another bureau. We would call it the Office 
of Why Administration, and its duties would be those 
implied by Title I,—to make official inquiry as to 
why a thing should be done, and, if no sufficient 
reason could be found, to cast the idea into outer 
darkness. Thereafter no one with some new scheme 
for doing something, either toward winning the war 
or for making people healthier and happier or even 
more sacrificing-for-sacrifice’s-sake, could get to first 
base unless and until he could show us a clearance 
from the Why Administration, signed by the head man. 

Obviously this would lay us open to the charge 
of extending bureaucracy. Our alibi for that would 
be that our new department would not require any 
considerable staff. Indeed, as we picture it in our 
mind’s eye, we see it being run by one man and a 
boy, the latter merely to let the customers in and 
show them out with our own contacting and confer- 
ting time limited to five minutes to each hopeful 
inventor of some new idea to make the public jump. 
Nor would we increase the public payroll. We would 
not even staff the new show with a dollar-a-year man. 
Instead, we would. let put the job to the highest bid- 
der, in confidence that we not only could get a tiptop 
Administrator for nothing but almost certainly would 
have applications for numberless well-equipped and 
fair-minded men who would pay a bonus into the 
Treasury for the mere privilege of knocking schem- 
ers’ ears down. As for the ‘boy, we would just fix 
him up with a ball bat and tell him to give his 
patriotism free rein. 

This may appear to be treating serious things 
lightly in a time when serious thought and action 
are so greatly needed. But we hold that the sug- 
gested corrective measure is no lighter than some of 
the directives which inspire the thought. Most people 
nowadays are exceedingly tolerant of government and 
of those who probably are doing their earnest best 
with whatever job has been assigned to them. Yet 
some of these things that come to us each day in the 
headlines and, a little later on, with clouds of admin- 
istrative assistants demanding that we do this and 
that, are beginning to go beyond the bounds of 
reasonable patience. . 

Illustrative is the current Mid-West uprising 
against such absurdities as restricting the use of fuel 
oil, available virtually: a few blocks down the road 
and with wells already pinched down to a fraction of 
producing capacity and refineries in danger of having 
to suspend operations; and. shipping in substitute 
coal from hundreds of miles away. Illustrative also 
is the preposterous scheme of pinching flour and bread 
prices when we have more wheat than anything else 
and both the supply and the price are so wholly con- 
trolled by government that it is going to provide 
subsidies to ovércome the inflationary price effects 
of its own acts. 

No one undertakes fairly to explain in reasonably 
simple words why so many of these things are being 
done. Occasionally we are told that to give us 
quite simple facts would give aid and comfort to 
the enemy, or that we are not entitled to know too 
much, like the big administrator the other day who 
said there is only a fifteen year supply of fuel oil 
available and we must be forehanded lest the war 
last that long; besides, to let it come up out of the 
ground would invite sabotage. 

We are not going to replow old furrows of argu- 
ment about the utter needlessness of subsidizing down 
the price of wheat from the government-established 
level, in specific violation of law; nor about the futility 
of conducting nation-wide researches in the bread in- 
dustries to determine how much of a squeeze they 
can stand; nor of the prospective spending of mil- 
lions to reduce the price of bread half a cent a loaf 
when every effort is being made to tax away excess 
spending power in order to prevent inflation. 

Yet, we do not regard any of this as mere croak- 
ing, and certainly not as in the slightest degree cap- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


* * * * * * 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by. 
—From “The Flag Goes By.” 


* * * * * * 


tious criticism of our war effort. On the other hand, 
while we have in some sense treated the subject 
lightly, we are convinced it has a serious side. That 
side is that this doing of many useless things by 
official busybodies is gradually building up a feeling 
of question, even of opposition, among millions of 
people who do not want either to question or oppose. 
The recent election was less political than it was a 
protest against people being knocked about without 
being even reasonably informed as to exactly why. 

A million daily incidents prove that the people of 
this country are intensely patriotic, eager to serve the 
nation, more than willing to make every sacrifice, 
above all cherishing their hopes for the wisdom and 
strength of the President and the intelligence and 
loyalty of his aides. Yet these same people resent 
the continuing tie-up between war sacrifices and 
social and economic reform schemes and the obvious 
favoritisms accorded on basis of class and political 
prejudices. Above all, they hate being pushed around 
by small-time men with transient big-time authority 
without even being told why. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITIONAL AND SOCIAL PROPAGANDA 


HE bread and flour enrichment program is doing 

very well in gaining favor of consumers, but doing 
very badly in the vast confusion of government ra- 
tioning and the government program of telling people 
what to eat. 

We recently quoted from the sample menus rec- 
ommended for taking up the nutritional slack of 
shortage of meat in the dietary. They were and are 
heavily loaded with promotion of whole wheat bread 
and whole grain cereals, with an occasional token 
gesture in behalf of enriched bread and flour. 

Consumers’ Guide, official publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, does not even 
trouble to make a friendly gesture toward enriched 
bread and flour. Its indorsement of whole grain 
products, in its dietary substitutes-for-meat recom- 
mendations, are all-out in behalf of whole grains in 
the following specific instruction: 


“The bread you eat in place of meat should be 
whole wheat. Flour and cereals should be whole 
grain. That’s because whole-grain products, like 

“meat, give you some of the vitamins and minerals 
your body needs to make it work. Cereals are 
good companions, too, for bits of meat whose flavor 
you want to extend.” 


When the flour and bread enrichment program was 
sold to the milling and baking industries there not 


_ only was an implication but a very definite pledge 


given on behalf of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Federal Security Agency that both they and 
agencies of public health would be fully back of the 
effort. 

Depending on these assurances of co-operation, 
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members of both industries have since spent whole- 
heartedly of their energy and effort, together with, for 
them, great sums of money both in publicity and 
promotion and in absorbing a substantial portion of 
the added cost of enrichment. 

Yet hardly was the program under way than 
government agencies began to default, primarily in 
almost invariably giving whole wheat bread and flour 
nutritional preference, with a courtesy tag line “or 
enriched bread or flour.” Recently, as in the para- 
graph quoted in the foregoing, the recommendation 
has been frequently limited to whole grain products. 

Repeatedly, since the beginning and through ‘the 
months, we have expressed doubts of the complete 
sincerity of our nutritional bureaucracy and fears 
that, with the passage of time, it would by-pass active 
promotion of enriched wheat foods and make them 
secondary in interest to its first love,—whole grain 
flour, bread and cereal products. 

* * * 


We are somewhat uncertain as to what it may 
have to do with consumer interest and protection, 
but we note in a special “CG News Letter” accom- 
panying the November issue of Consumers’ Guide 
(published by the Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prepared by Consumers’ Counsel Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Administration—with 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget) the following 
apparently quite unrelated paragraph: 


“National income experts in Washington figure 
that America’s richest third in 1942 will have aver- 
age incomes of $5,186; our poorest third, $837. 
Two thirds of our national income will go to the 
top third; 11 per cent to our bottom third.” 


Could this be discontent propaganda published 
and circulated at public expense? Or couldn’t it? 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








OH! GOODIE 
FEW weeks ago we mildly promoted the idea 
that, should the wheat growers win out over the 
oil producers in the battle over which is to be used 
as a base for the synthetic rubber we hope one day 
to produce, some of the country’s abandoned flour 
mills could quite handily be converted into distilleries. 

As a matter of fact, we looked into the idea 
somewhat more than casually and learned that a flour 
mill, no matter how lowly, has three of the first essen- 
tials for making industrial alcohol from grain,—stor- 
age, grinding equipment and power with which to 
operate it. 

Now, it turns out that flour mills are more likely 
to be called upon to take a hand in the alcohol-rubber 
program than at that time appeared. Recently a 
story has been current that millers may be called 
upon, not to make the alcohol’ itself, but to grind 
possibly as much as two hundred million bushels of 
wheat into grits for the use of distillers in making 
alcohol destined ultimately to overcome some part of 
our tire shortage. Indeed, we hear quite factually 
about millers preparing to enlist some part of their 
capacity in this patriotic service. As we have it, it is 
necessary only to produce a kind of wheat meal, with 
only the bran and rougher fibrous part of the berry 
eliminated. 

We also have heard on a wholly gossip basis that 
some millers are playing with the idea of completing 
the job by setting up actual distilling equipment. 
We do not know if this is inspired by patriotism, 
desire for profit or just to lighten the cares of the 
milling business. We merely pass it on as it came 
to us. 

Yet, considering the situation as it stands, or 
appears to stand, it seems fitting to quote a line from 
the New Yorker of a fortnight ago. Repeating a 
newspaper advertisement offering to sell whisky bar- 
rels, “some of them containing a residue of their 
original contents,” the New Yorker succinctly com- 
mented, “Oh, goodie.” 

So we, too, say in connection with our present 


text, “Oh, goodie.” 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


* 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS wiinnesora 




















ALL TYPES 
- BUT - 
ONE SOURCE 


For many years, a lot of our baker friends have been 
purchasing all their different types of flour from this 
centrally-located mill . . . with satisfaction and profit. 





NOW, with larger minimum cars a certainty for “the 
duration,” we can help you more than ever to hold 
down your inventory ... and ease your storage problem. 


You can’t buy better Spring, 
Kansas and Soft Wheat Flours 


2,000 Barrels Filour——300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. BEARDSTOWN, 





“The Beardstown Mills” 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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American Food Holds the Fort 


By Tom G. Stitts 
Chief of the Dairy and Poultry Branch, Agricultural Marketing Administration 


farms are being consumed around 

the earth. American, British and 
Canadian crews on bombers making the 
long flights to raze Lubeck, Bremen, 
Cologne and Rangoon carry it. 

Although the United Kingdom and the 
British Empire during the first year of 
the war received the bulk of commodi- 
ties purchased, procurement for other 
nations has stepped up considerably dur- 
ing the past few months. 

Indian, Polish and Free French troops 
are consuming powdered milk, dried eggs, 
canned salmon, canned meat, dried fruit 
and numerous other commodities which 
have been shipped to Egypt and the Near 
East. 

The Russian armies fighting in the 
Caucasus at Bryansk and Leningrad feed 
from field kitchens stocked with dried 
eggs, powdered milk, canned meats and 
flour. The garrisons of Gibraltar, Malta, 
Colombo, Freetown and Darwin are 
stocked with these supplies. Jugoslav 
prisoners of war in German and Italian 
concentration camps are now receiving 
American foods bought by the AMA 
through the co-operation of the Interna- 
tional and American Red Cross. In 
northern Siberia, the Soviet military and 
scientific outpost, collecting weather data 
that has been so important in planning 
the Russian winter campaign, receive 
large quantities of lend-lease food. Un- 
der another program goes still more food 
to Hawaii, Puerto Rico and other terri- 
tories. : 

Almost $2,000,000,000 worth of food— 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000 a day—most of 
it in highly concentrated form, has been 
bought by the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration for shipment to nearly 
every part of the allied world. This 
would be enough to fill a solid train of 
freight cars stretching from Washing- 
ton, D. C., almost to Salt Lake City, 
Utah. These foods include some 300 
items. Everything from skim milk -pow- 
der—254,000,000 lbs of it—to India mess 
beef, vitamins, pectin, hops and prune 
pulp. 

But leading this list are egg and 
dairy products. Well over $500,000,000 
worth of these products already have 
been purchased for shipment. A rough 
idea of what these astronomical figures 
mean in terms of what is taken off 
American farms, processed, packaged 
and delivered by you and others can be 
estimated by the fact that AMA’s month- 
ly purchases of eggs—dried, frozen, shell 
—from January to May ranged from 
12% of the total production in January 
to 34% in April. In January 60% of 
all the cheese made in the United States 
was bought for delivery to the United 
Nations—in February, 70%. 

From March, 1941, when the lend- 
lease act was signed to September, AMA 
has purchased 229,000,000 lbs of dried 
eggs for approximately $239,000,000. 
American cheese was bought to the ex- 
tent of 400,000,000 Ibs—$91,000,000 worth. 
We also bought 22,000,000 Ibs of butter 
at a cost of $8,000,000, and for the 
wounded in hospitals 7,000,000 Ibs of 
canned chicken and turkey costing $8,- 
000,000. r 

Yes, American food is holding the fort 
until more of our guns and planes can 
get about the world in larger force. 


FH terme are bei from United States 


The war has created many special 
problems in handling and Processing 
these foods. First and above all, be- 
cause of the vital need for every cubic 
inch of shipping space, the greatest 
amount of food value must be reduced to 
the smallest possible space. Next, jt 
must be packaged to stand the hazards 
of crowded holds, loading and unloading 
under war conditions where docks may 
have been bombed away. It must hold 
up under every kind of transportation, 
At the same time it must have flavor 
and keeping qualities under all condi- 
tions of climate, of temperature and of 
moisture. And all this must be done 
with the most economic use of scarce 
critical materials such as tin, steel, rub- 
ber and the least use of overloaded trans- 
portation facilities. 

Before I tell you about the changes 
required in processing, packaging, and 
transporting these foods in the correct 
form, I’d like to describe a meeting 
which is now going on in one of the 
AMA offices in Washington. One of the 
United Nations’ shoppers—Russia— is do- 
ing her daily buying. The Chief of the 
Foodstuffs Department of the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission refers often to 
his shopping list written in a brown 
school copy book and tells his inter- 
preter of the immediate needs of ships 
coming into east and west coast ports 
His list includes large quantities of dried 
eggs, wheat and rye flour, cereals, lard, 
oils, canned meat, dried beans, acetic and 
citric acid—smaller, but still substantial 
quantities of skim and whole milk pow- 
der, butter, cheese and condensed milk. 
Roy F. Hendrickson, AMA administra- 
tor, and his commodity men inform them 
when and how much will be available. 
After a short discussion with his inter- 
preter, the Russian food chief jots down 
the vital information. 


The evolution of egg shipments for 
world-wide consumption, worked out 
through trial and error, indicates some 
of these changes brought about by war. 
The first shipments of eggs to Britain 
were whole shell eggs. There were a 
lot of difficulties with these. Not only 
did they take up much precious space 
on ships and require special export pack- 
ing cases, but they presented constant 
problems of loading. With every square 
inch of cargo space at a premium and 
many types of goods to be loaded on 
each ship, eggs always required planned 
handling in placement aboard the vessel. 

Then there were difficulties at the other 
end. Stevedores, attempting to unload 
in the dark at the highest possible speed 
and perhaps in bombed areas where no 
refrigerated warehouses were availaivle, 
caused rather heavy egg casualties be- 
fore the eggs reached a safe destination. 

Frozen eggs were next bought in large 
quantities. The British taste had not 
then been tested for dried eggs and 
adequate dehydrating facilities were not 
available. So, for some weeks, frozen 
eggs represented the bulk in the cargoes. 
Broken and placed in tins and frozen 
swiftly they also required constant re- 
frigeration across the Atlantic and de- 


_ manded a refrigerated warehouse at the 


end of the journey. If something hap- 
pened to the ship’s refrigerating system 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


es FOUNDED BY 
CRASS | ANDREW ¥. HUNT-1899 





“She 


DATED FLOUR MILLS ('() 


KANSAS LERS 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


| GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS “CONFLOMILS*™ 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
oyety WICHITA 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 





Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 
Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, 4 


l and lron enera es: nneapolis st . Pau 














ae Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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Good Wheat Crop Offsets Flour 
Milling Obstacles in Canada 


MonrreaL, Que.—The annual financial 
statement of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, covering the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1942, shows a substantial 
increase in earnings as compared with 
previous year. 

Operating earnings increased over the 
previous fiscal year, which, after adding 
investment and special income and de- 
ducting increased depreciation and in- 
come and excess profits taxes, resulted 
in slightly higher net profits than a 
year ago. ° 

In his remarks to shareholders the 
president, Charles A. Dunning, gave the 
following information: 

“The volume of domestic business was 
well maintained throughout the year, 
with conditions in home markets sub- 
ject to an ever-increasing degree of gov- 
ernment controls. The volume of export 
business in flour declined slightly as com- 
pared with the previous year and there 
was also a falling off in the exports of 
rolled oats. War conditions tend to 
create an uneven and unpredictable vol- 
ume of export business, but the imme- 
diate outlook for the current fiscal year 
is for a further reduction. The feed 
plants operated almost to capacity in 
meeting an increased demand for feeds 
of all classes, consequent upon expand- 
ing production of agricultural and dairy 
products, including cattle, hogs, poultry, 
etc. 


“The Canadian cereal harvest of 1942 
broke all production records in spite of 
a reduction in the area sown to wheat. 
Unfortunately, however, the early har- 
vesting weather was far from favorable. 
Rain, frost and in some areas snow, 
caused damage to both cut and uncut 
crops. This retarded harvesting opera- 
tions, which were further delayed by a 
shortage of labor. 

“Milling the new crop will present some 
difficulties, but fortunately there is an 
ample carry-over of high quality wheat 
from previous crops. 

“One hundred and forty-four members 
of our staff are now serving Canada and 
the empire in the navy, the army and the 
air force and they are greatly missed 
throughout the organization. Appro- 
priate allowances are being made to men 
who are earning less in the services than 
they were with the company, in addition 
to which provision is being made for the 
re-employment of those who return to 
civilian life when the war is over. 

“Your directors feel that special men- 
tion should be made of the loyal and 
efficient services rendered by all em- 
ployees of the company under the most 
difficult operating conditions which have 
been experienced in our long history.” 

A summary of the Ogilvie financial 
statement covering the year ending Aug. 
31, 1942, appeared in the Nov. 11 issue 
of this journal. 





CANADIAN DISTILLERIES 
TURN TO USE OF WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of indus- 
trial alcohol from wheat is becoming a 
common practice in Canada. Regula- 
tions which have cut off entirely the mak- 
ing of spirits for beverage purposes have 
turned output of Canadian distilleries 
into alcohol primarily for war purposes. 
The plant of Canadian Industrial Alcohol 
located at Corbyville, Ont., is now using 
wheat exclusively in its production of 
alcohol. Years ago this plant was 
equipped for the use of either wheat or 
molasses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





FIRE DESTROYS BAKERY 

Vancouver, B. C.—The city of Nanai- 
mo, across the gulf from this city, faced 
a shortage of bread during the week fol- 
lowing destruction by fire of the Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd., plant there with an 
estimated loss of $50,000. The fire is 
believed to have started in a garage at 
the back of the bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








MILL AT COBOURG BURNS 
Toronto, Ont.—The 50-bbl flour mill 
at Cobourg, Ont., owned by A. Pratt & 
Son, burned on Nov. 7. Building and 
contents were destroyed. Cause of the 
fire is unknown. The loss is estimated 
at over $25,000. 


TRADE CONTROL DISCUSSED 
BY CANADIAN FEED GROUP 


Toronto, Ont.— The Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Association held meetings 
in Toronto on Oct. 4, 5 and 6 for the 
purpose of conferring with officials of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board on 
matters of control relating to this trade. 
The greatest problem facing the industry 
at present is depletion of staffs by army 
drafts. The feedingstuffs trade requires 
its salesmen to be highly trained in the 
scientific feeding of farm livestock and 
also to have some knowledge of the vari- 
ous animal diseases. If the military 
services continue calling up men from 
this industry at the rate shown in the 
past production of animals will decline 
and the livestock industries must suffer. 
This and other outstanding difficulties 
concerning the feed trade were discussed 
at the conferences and the officials con- 
cerned now are familiar with what is 
required to assist this industry in main- 
taining and where possible increasing 
the supply of meat and dairy products 
from this country which is so greatly 
needed by Britain and her allies. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








DAMP WHEAT A SERIOUS PROBLEM 

Winnirec, Man.— Appreciating the 
position of some western producers who 
are faced with a very serivus situation, 
in that their grain contains a very high 


percentage of moisture and is grading 
damp, the Canadian Wheat Board has 
issued instructions designed to meet the 
problem and facilitate the placing of 
cars for the shipment of damp grain to 
the Canadian Lakehead. 

All specially authorized damp ship- 
ments will be closely ‘checked by the 
board and if it is found that any ship- 
ments when unloaded do not grade damp, 
the board may in its discretion penalize 
the shipping company by reducing sub- 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD’S 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT 


WINNIPEG, Man.—J. G. Gardiner, 
federal minister of agriculture, has 
reported in a radio broadcast that 
government payments to wheat farm- 
ers and losses incurred under the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board operations 
amount to about $180,000,000, and 
that it is costing about $50,000,000 
annually to store the reserve supply 
on hand. 





sequent allotments of shipments to lake- 
head mills. 

Shipments from country points will 
be confined to companies in a position 
to unload and dry the grain on arrival at 
lakehead terminals. 
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ROLLED OATS OUTPUT LOWER 

Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats by Canadian mills in August and 
September, the first two months of the 
current crop year, shows a heavy falling 
off as compared with the previous year. 
Output for the two months amounted to 
15,689,216 lbs as against 44,739,488 in 
the corresponding period of 1941. Oat- 
meal production is always substantially 
under rolled oats and although it shows 
an increase this year does not make up 
for the decline in the other product. 
The output of oatmeal totaled 2,916,942 
Ibs as against 413,015. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLARENCE D. HOWE TAKES 
WASHINGTON WAR POST 


Toronto, Ont.—The Hon. Clarence D. 
Howe, minister of munitions and supply 
in the Canadian government, has been 
made a member of the Combined Produc- 
tion and Resources Board at Washington. 
This board is a joint body representing 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. It has coutrol of the war pro- 
duction programs of the three member 
countries and exists for the purpose of 
integrating these programs with the 
strategic requirements of the war. 

Mr. Howe was for years a member 
of the flour and grain trades through his 
connection with the grain elevator con- 
struction business. Some of the largest 








elevators in Canada were the creation of... 


his company. He is a citizen of the 
United States by birth. 

When the present Canadian govern- 
ment was formed Mr. Howe became one 


——s 
sitet 


of its cabinet ministers and has done a 
good job in the department of munitions 
and supplies. Much of the present Cana- 
dian production of war materials is due 
to his genius for organizing industria} 
enterprise. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


WEEK’S FLOUR AND WHEAT 
EXPORTS 1,250,000 BUS 


Winnireo, Man.—Exports of Canadian 
wheat and flour last week totaled slightly 
more than 1,250,000 bus, including 750,000 
bus in the form of flour for the United 
Kingdom. Apart from a. minor lot of 
durum wheat, apparently for Britain, the 
remainder was worked to Greece for 
relief purposes. United States buyers 
took almost 500,000 bus of Canadian oats, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN MILLFEED OUTPUT UP 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian mills pro- 

duced a little more millfeed in September 

than in the same month of the preceding 
year. The quantity was 59,302 tons com- 
pared with 58,992. Bran accounted for 

22,757 tons this year as against 22,656 

in September, 1941, shorts 22,281 com- 

pared with 23,211 and middlings 14,264 

as against 58,992. Feed flour production 

was 26,352 bbls compared with 18,669 

in September last year. The output of 

all other offal totaled 6,386 tons as 

against 11,544. 








@ HEADS GROWERS @ 





R. S. Law, Winnipeg, was re-elected 
president of the United Grain Growers, 
Ltd., at that organization’s 36th annual 
convention at Calgary, Alta., J. E. Brown- 
lee, Calgary, was named vice president, 
and John Morrison, Yellowgrass, Sask., 
second vice president. Net profit for the 
year was reported to be $220,810.33 after 
provisions for bond interest to the amount 
of $131,567, depreciation of capital assets 


‘amounting to $495,195 and taxation to the 


amount of $130,000. Working capital 
amounts to $2,103,426, an increase from 
last year of approximately $200,000. 
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Survey of 1942 Harvest Shows 
Serious Plight of Axis Europe 


Loxyvon, Enoc.—The following impor- 
tant survey of the European grain har- 
yest has been given by the British Min- 
istry of Economic Warfare, and shows 
how serious is the plight of Europe at 
the present time, Germany included, in 
respect to breadstuffs. 

The total output of wheat and rye in 
Germany and German occupied Europe 
is estimated at about 15% less than last 
year and 25% less than the average for 
the years 1935-38. The deficiency com- 
pared with 1941 is, however, almost en- 
tirely confined to Germany and south- 
eastern Europe. 


In Germany the loaf is now made up of » 


2% barley, 45% rye, 22% wheat and 
8% potato flour, and in other European 
countries there are various admixtures. 
The details of the harvest in Germany 
and occupied countries, as assessed by 
experts, are as follows: 

In Germany winter frosts destroyed 
much of the crop, but the acreage was 
partly resown with spring wheat which 
yields less than winter wheat. For this 
reason the average yield per acre for 
all the wheat grown in Germany is 
probably about 10% below that of pre- 
war years. The 1942 bread grain harvest 
is probably two thirds of normal. 

In the Danubian countries, the harvest 
is probably less than last year’s and some 
two thirds of the normal, but Germany 
may get increased wheat imports from 
Hungary and the wheat growing area 
of Serbia. The total obtained from 
southeastern Europe is likely to be 
smaller than in 1941. 

Italy has reported a better harvest 
than in 1941 and there are rumors of 
an increase in the bread ration, but this 
is not likely to last many months. 


France, where the harvest is about 
the same as last year, is being called on 
to send to Germany 800,000 tons of 
wheat in the coming year. Her total 
wheat outturn is estimated at 5,000,000 
tons, which equals about 62% of the pre- 
war requirements of France. 

The grain harvest of Poland has been 
the best since the beginning of the war, 
but, as with other crops, 75% has to 
be delivered to the German authorities, 
under pain of death. 

Almost the whole of the wheat crop of 
Denmark was destroyed by winter frosts, 
but it is thought that the bread ration 
there may be maintained on a basis of 
70% rye and 30% barley. 

In Holland, the grain crop is estimated 
at about the same as last year. No 
figure is given. The plight of Belgium, 
Norway, Finland and Greece, which nor- 
mally have to import bread grain, is un- 
enviable. It is calculated that Belgium, 
Finland and Norway together will need 
about 750,000 tons of grain from out- 
side sources. Germany has said she will 
meet the needs of Norway and Finland. 
France will probably have to supply Bel- 
gium. 

Though Germany’s potato harvest is 
likely to be larger than last year, con- 
sumption has increased by half since the 
war and potatoes are rationed, like 
almost every other food. 

According to a report in the Times, 
London, the new coupons issued in Ger- 
many on Oct. 19 entitle the normal con- 
sumer to slightly more bread and meat, 
but the rations will still be lower than 
they were on April 6 last. Some food- 
stuffs, notably potatoes, are expected to 
be somewhat more plentiful than last 
year, but any such increases will be more 
than offset by decreases elsewhere. 





The Future of -“Futures” 





A British View of Post-War Grain Trading 


Lonvox, Eno.—After referring to the 
purchase by the British authorities of 
Several million bushels of Manitoba wheat 
during October and giving other valuable 
information in regard to wheat market- 
ing, the Corn Trade News, Liverpool, 
makes the following comment about the 
Prospects of grain “futures” trading and 
the grain trade in general. 

It has noticed that while wheat “fu- 
tures” trading in the United States has 
declined, trading in other grains has in- 
creased. The News attributes this to 
two reasons—the greater demand for 
Coarse grains consistent with a thriving 
and expanding livestock industry and an 
excessive government interference with 
the wheat trade, diverting trade and in- 
vestment interest to articles which are 
still relatively free. It considers that 


this shift of interest may continue for 
many years after the war. 

Even before the war the trade was 
tiring a little of bureaucratic interference 
and the prediction made by George P. 
Sexauer a year ago, when president of 
the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association of America, seems in sight 
of ‘fulfillment. Mr. Sexauer’s prediction 
was as follows: 

“In making loans above market price 
and then reselling grain acquired at the 
loan price, plus charges, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has not only crippled the 
commission service of America, but has 
reduced the value of trading in the 
‘futures’ market to a degree where the 
very continuance of this service is in 
jeopardy. This service, with its low 


cost insurance against loss due to price 


fluctuations, which has been used freely 
by producers, grain dealers, processors 
and consumers alike, is now in danger 
of being destroyed. This would result 
in a tremendous loss in service and in 
the efficiency of the trade.” 

However, the Corn Trade News con- 
tinues, the increasing volume of “fu- 
tures” trading in other grains is an en- 
couraging sign that the trade is over- 
coming some of its war-time difficulties. 
Then in conclusion it says: 

“No one can tell what the future has 
in store for the grain trade. So much 
depends on the kind of peace that is ne- 
gotiated, on the post-war political make- 
up of our own and other countries. But 
we are reasonably certain that if wheat 
continues to be as rigidly controlled as 
bureaucracy demands, then the grain 
trade will turn its attention to those 
articles which can still respond to the 
laws of supply and demand, articles 
which, while they are uncontrolled or 
only partially controlled, have a com- 
petitive advantage with wheat. We have 
always maintained that one effect of any 
experiment in international wheat con- 
trol, as envisaged by the Washington 
Wheat Agreement, would be to promote 
the sale of other grains at the expense 
of wheat.” 


“DRITTELSBROD”—AND LATER 
ON “VIERTELSBROD” 

Lonpon, ENG.—The subject of how 
European countries are faring in the 
matter of foodstuffs — particularly 
breadstuffs—has been much in the 
public eye of late. Recently the Brit- 
ish Minister of Economic Warfare 
gave a survey of how a number of 
European countries are situated, 
showing the sad plight in which some 
find themselves under enemy occupa- 
tion. 

In describing Germany’s position 
and prospects he made reference to 
the mixture from which the bakers 
of Germany are at present obliged to 
make bread for the people. Because 
of its three ‘constituents, namely, flour 
or meal from rye, barley and wheat, 
it has been called “Drittelsbrod,” and 
it is said to be a very unpalatable 
article compared with Germany’s 
previous war-time loaf, which was 
better than the people enjoyed in 
peace-time. To these three constit- 
uents potato flour is to be added, 
and the resultant loaf will, presum- 
ably, be called “Viertelsbrod.” 

According to a recent statement of 
Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
Britain also is to have its “drittels- 
brod,” to be followed by “viertels- 
brod,” for it is to consist of an ad- 
_mixture of wheat, barley and oat 
flour, with the possible addition of 
potato flour later on. 


MILLFEED DISTRIBUTED IN 
BRITAIN UNDER NEW PLAN 


Lonpon, Eno.—In order to effect max- 
imum economy in transport, a new 
scheme for distribution of millfeeds was 
introduced on Oct. 12, the essential fea- 
tures of which are as follows: 

Distribution of the entire production of 
millfeeds will be under the direction of 
millfeed agents appointed by the Min- 
istry of Food, who will be posted at 
various ports. These agents, who will 
receive their instruction from the Min- 
istry, will be assisted by a deputy and 
an advisory committee. The area with- 
in which a flour mill will be allowed to 
deliver its millfeeds will be fixed by a 
direction of the Minister of Food and 
no flour mill will be able to accept orders 
for delivery outside the area without 
special authorization. Manufacturers and 
traders placing orders for feeds with 
flour mills will be required to declare the 
destination. Redelivery from a _ mer- 
chant’s store will be allowed within a 
radius of 25 miles irrespective of the 
mill from which the millfeed was origi- 
nally obtained. 

With respect to port mills, the es- 
sential feature is that the requirements 
of the port shall be met first and only 
the surplus remaining be distributed out- 
side the port district. For distribution 
outside the port area the general prin- 
ciple is that any long range transport 
will be limited to those counties where 
the local supply from inland mills is 
small. 

As can be readily understood this is 
going to mean a widespread rearrange- 
ment of suppliers and much dissatisfac- 
tion, but these wartime measures have 
to be accepted with as good grace as 
possible, being recognized by all as ex- 
pedients to tide over the emergencies 
brought about by war conditions. 

Another new order is entitled the “Lo- 
cation of Industry (Restriction) Order,” 
which revokes a previous order in re- 
spect to the size of premises occupied for 
industrial purposes. In introducing the 
new order the Board of Trade says that 
at this stage of the war it has become 
essential to ensure that buildings, man- 
power and raw materials are used to the 
best possible advantage. Under the 
previous order premises of 3,000 sq ft 
in area, or over, were subject to control 
by license, when used as either a fac- 
tory or warehouse. Under the new order 
a license must be taken out for all 
premises used for industrial or storage 
purposes, whatever their size, the aim 
being to ensure no waste of man-power, 
raw materials (including fuel) factory or 
storage space or transport facilities. The 
new order took effect from Oct. 12. 
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OLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbis Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





(Continued from page 26.) 
or it wasn’t of the best to start with, 
serious losses occurred. 

Dried eggs were the solution to the 
shipping problem. Their story is an 
amazing record ‘of what American in- 
dustry, in co-operation with the gov- 
ernment, has accomplished in a few 
short months. Egg drying is the inven- 
tion of an ingenious American. He 
lived before the days of large-scale re- 
frigeration and saw in his idea a means 
of preparing eggs during the season of 
plenty so they could be kept for future 
use. If this man were alive today he 
would see his product in the front ranks 
of those foods most important to the 
war effort. Further, he would have wit- 
nessed expansion in his industry from 
one which 18 months ago was supplying 
about 10,000,000 Ibs of dried egg powder 
annually for domestic use, to a gigantic 
industry now capable of making more 
than 300,000,000 Ibs of the product a 
year. One, too, which shortly will have 
a capacity production of about 400,000,- 
000 Ibs annually. 

Great Britain sounded the first call 
for dried eggs in substantial quantities. 
It was one of the first steps taken in an 
all-out effort to beat Hitler and his sub- 
marines. The first British requests 
called for 50,000,000 lbs of the product 
—40,000,000 more than the industry made 
normally in a year’s time. Production 
was stepped up to meet this demand, 
however, by operating the 16 drying 
plants then in existence on a 20- to 22- 
hour a day basis for 300 days a year. 

The first British demand was followed 
by greater demands not only from Brit- 
ain but from other countries which found 
themselves in this finish fight for free- 
dom. 

New plants had to be built to meet the 
demand, and in something more than a 
year after the first British order had 
staggered the infant industry, the 16 
original plants and 62 additional ones 
were geared to wartime production on 
the basis of about 250,000,000 Ibs an- 
nually. 

Today there are at least 85 plants in 
operation and within a few months’ time 
the number will be increased to approxi- 
mately 115 which can provide about 400,- 
000,000 Ibs a year. 

What the industry has accomplished 
stands out as a tribute to what we like 
to think of as “Yankee ingenuity” and 
the ability of our people to get a big 
job done in a short space of time. 

Today a constant flow of dried eggs is 
going to our allies under lend-lease. 
Shipments are being made in barrels con- 
taining 150 to 200 lbs and also in con- 
sumer-size packages containing 5 oz or 
the equivalent of a dozen shell eggs. The 
barrels supply the needs of food manu- 
facturers such as bakers, while the pack- 
ages are for household use. American 
dried eggs add materially to the scanty 
supplies of shell eggs. For the English 
consumer, at the present rate of ration- 
ing, the dried eggs add the equivalent 
of four shell eggs a month to his diet. 

Until we began sending dried eggs, 
the British supply allowed approximately 
one fresh egg a month per person dur- 
ing the winter months and four in the 
summer. A British sailor aptly ex- 
pressed this shortage. When asked, upon 
his arrival in this country, what he wished 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 
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DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
rands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 

Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 





AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapetis, Minnesots 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
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The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 





CINCINNATI, O. 
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to see most, he replied, “Two eggs on a 
plate.” 

A woman from Scotland related that it 
was not unusual for her to say to her 
storekeeper, “Have you an egg for me 
today?” and have him reply, “I’m sorry, 
not today. Perhaps a case will come in 
tomorrow or surely by next week.” 

Dried eggs—no matter how they are 
packed—can be scrambled, used in bak- 
ing, made into omelets, souffles or cooked 
dishes of any sort. Because they offer 
homemakers convenience and practicabil- 
ity, it is possible that they will be one 
of the big after-war products of the 
dried food industry here at home. 

Folks behind the lines are not the only 
ones to benefit. Millions of pounds are 
going to the allied armies and millions 
of pounds are being used by our own 
military forces, all of which adds a very 
valuable food item to the diets of hungry 
fighting men. 

Requirements meant the use of a tre- 
mendous quantity of shell eggs. From 
Jan. 1 this year through Aug. 30, more 
than 40,500,000,000 eggs have been pro- 
duced in the United States of which, 
roughly, one out of seven have gone to 
the drying plants. This has been the 
farmers’ contribution to the wartime pro- 
gram of egg drying, without which, of 
course, the program would have failed. 

In addition to the buying of huge 
quantities of dried eggs we plan to pur- 
chase limited amounts of canned chicken 
and turkey this fall and winter for hos- 
pital use. Together with lend-lease de- 
mands and the limitations in the home 
supply of some meats, the poultry indus- 
try appears to be in a very favorable 
position. Secretary Wickard has called 
upon the poultry industry to supply 
200,000,000 extra chickens this fall and 
winter to fill unexpected additional con- 
sumer demand. That is another big re- 
quirement, but one I believe the industry 
will meet. 

The utilization of milk also has under- 
gone great changes because of the war. 
You are familiar with the changes since 
Pearl Harbor. The greater scarcity of 
ships and many more distant places to 
which milk had to be shipped, necessi- 
tated a shift from evaporated milk to 
powdered milk—both whole and skim. 

The saving this shift in the dairy in- 


dustry effected in the holds of ships is . 


evident. One problem the AMA faces 
right now is to get enough of the spray 
process dry milk. The United Nations 
need 15,000,000 lbs a month. Powdered 
milk is used to supplement very limited 
fluid milk supplies and for that purpose 
the spray processed product is better 
than the roller. 

Most of the skim milk powder up to 
date has been shipped in barrels. But 
the new requirements of packaging spray 
dry skim milk in consumer sized con- 
tainer is before us now. The problem 
is to get a suitable package that won’t 
be out of line with the price of the 
powder. 

We have already bought more of the 
roller process so far this year than the 
shipping schedules call for in the next 12 
months. Recently the WPB allocated a 
bank of materials for more spray equip- 
ment, but that is all used now and we 
are requesting that another bank be set 
up to increase production capacity of 
the industry still further. 

It may be interesting to know that the 
first shipment abroad of powdered whole 
milk bought by the Agricultural Market- 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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The Montana Flour Mills Com- 
pany started milling this flour al- 
most a generation ago before the 
remarkable bread-making qual- 
ities of Montana high protein 
wheat had been discovered. 


In the intervening years we have 
devoted constant study, ade- 
quate laboratory research, and 
the best of mechanical equip- 
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ment to the ideal o: reflecting in 
JUDITH FLOUR the utmost of the 
bread-making qualities present 
in the wheat from which it de- 
rives. 

It is a proper assumption that the 
measure of quality in the finished 
product rests squarely upon the 
quality of the raw product from 
which it is processed. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








OBSOLETE DIET NOTE.—The long- 
er we looked at the bigger of the two 
pictures -on this page the more dis- 
tressed we became. (It was one of those 
half-century-old engravings that bobbed 
up the other day ready to be scrapped 
in order to make bullets to search out 
Hitler’s hard heart.) 

And then, as we continued to flagellate 
our finer sensibilities with it, it seemed 
to take on more significance than merely 
to argue what a bad time women used 
to have in those good old days of the 
Pharaohs—and for many centuries, un- 
doubtedly, before and after. It seemed 
to tell us that Pharaoh’s “maid servant 
that is behind the mill” (a quotation 
from Exodus, if you don’t recognize it) 
had no diet troubles like those of her 
modern sister. 

You get a preview of the diet problem 
that has troubled women pretty per- 
sistently in recent centuries when you 
look at the other picture. There you 
see a pair of elegant ladies of the quern 


‘era, taken from a Fourteenth Century 


manuscript. They have been emanci- 
pated from saddlestone drudgery, and 
the rudiments of power machinery al- 
ready have begun to build up their 
waistlines. Still the work is hard enough, 
in all conscience, and even Shakespeare’s 
Robin Goodfellow was sorry for its vic- 
tims—as thus he is interrogated in “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”: 
Are you not he 


That fright the maids of the villag’ry, 
Skim milk, and sometimes labor at the 


quern 
And bootless make the breathless housewife 
churn? 


Pharaoh’s maid servant “behind the 
mill,” who so afflicts our sympathies, is 
a small painted wooden figure found in 
Upper Egypt, and now in the vaults of 
the British Museum. She is in the ex- 
tremis of that forward reach which 
appears to have been characteristic of 
the saddlestone technique. She has ex- 
erted her whole bodily force upon the 
heavy task of crushing the grain. An 
antiquarian thus has described this vig- 
orous action: 

“The drudgery of household work fell 
entirely upon the woman. It was she 
who made the daily bread. She spread 
some handfuls of grain upon an oblong 
slab of stone, slightly hollowed on its 
upper surface, and proceeded to crush 
them with a smaller stone like a painter’s 
muller which she moistened from time to 
time. For an hour or more she labored 
so, with her arms, shoulders and loins; 
in fact, her whole body, till the opera- 
tion was complete.” 

Such models as these, destitute of any 
attempts at elegance or any pretensions 
as portraits, were not intended as me- 
morials of the lowly female slaves of 
the mill. They were placed in the tombs 
of departed kings and nobles, typifying 


the slaves or “answerers” who should ac- 
company the spirit of the mighty one 
from earth to the land of shadows, pro- 
vide all his meals, and answer for him 
should be called upon by his deities 
to perform menial labor. 


¥ ¥ 


Although it is from Egypt that we 
obtain our earliest pictorial records of 
flour milling, the most important literary 
records of milling 3,000 years ago come 
from the Hebrews. And there were 
plenty of Hebrew women, too, behind 
the mill. Again, remember Troy, and 

















Women at the Quern 


the Greeks. In the twentieth book of 
Homer’s Odyssey there is a reference 
to flour milling which, when checked 
against the’ many other references to 
flour and bread in the Homeric poems, 
gives us a striking picture of the milling 
industry of that day. 

The passage occurs at the point where 
Odysseus, after many wanderings, has 
returned from the siege of Troy to his 
home, where he is at first unrecognized. 
His house is virtually in possession of 
his wife’s numerous suitors, whom Odys- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








the folk that are waking show me a 
word of good omen within.” 

The answer straightway follows: “A 
woman, a grinder at the mill, uttered a 
voice of omen from within the house hard 
by, where stood the mills of the shepherd 
of the people. At these handmills 12 
women in all were wont to bestir them- 
selves, making flour of barley and of 
wheat, the marrow of men. Now all the 
others were asleep, for they had ground 
out their task of grain, but this one alone 
did not yet rest, being the weakest of 
all, She now stayed her mill, and spake 
a word, a sign to her lord.” 

It is bad enough to think of the re- 
ducing exercises of the huskier dames 
of remote antiquity, but we are in dan- 
ger of becoming positively maudlin about 
that poor weakest one of all who had not 
yet filled her allotment. Let us cover up 
our emotions, therefore, with a little 
philosophizing about a society and an 
economy that not only have taken women 
from the mill but have delivered them 
to the masseuse and the diet doctor. 

Some months ago, in a spasm 
of wartime economy, we tried to head off 
a few tons of unwanted second class mail. 
We had a good deal of success, and while 
we probably didn’t make much of a dent 
in the sum total of national wastefulness, 
at least we provided ourself (language 
precisionists say this use of “ourself” is 
just as good as “ourselves” if not better) 
with more elbow room.... There was one 
failure in our program. We tried to get 
four copies of Consumers’ Guide, official 
mouth-organ of the consumers’ division of 
the Department of Agriculture, cut down 
to one. Two copies are still coming, how- 
ever, and even one sometimes seems to 
us too many.... One of those times 
when we felt that one was too Many was 
when we read the current issue’s advice 





Reducing Exercise in Ancient Egypt 


seus plans to slay, with the help of his 
son, Telemachus. The appointed day 
arrives, and Odysseus, still vexed by 
doubts as to the outcome, calls on the 
chief of the gods for a sign of impending 
victory. “Let some one,” he prays, “of 


on what foods to use instead of meat. We 
learned that “the bread you eat, in place 
of meat, should be whole wheat.” . .-. 
what we think about this is better said 
than we could say it by Editor Sterling, 
on page 25 of this issue. 


. 


Peering out from behind their 

popular front of .approval for the flour 
and bread enrichment program is the pet 
idea of most nutritionists. It is the whole 
wheat gamin, who thumbs his nose at the 
whole notion of fortifying foods with vita. 
mins and minerals, and is ready to pop 
out at the least sign of encouragement 
from his masters, who at the moment at 
least keep him in the background. . . 
If we conceal our thought in too many 
words or in expressions. that are too 
vague, here it is in its original essence 
in a quotation from the chapter Dr. Rus. 
sell M.- Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., has written for a hand. 
book of nutrition that is to be brought 
out under the auspices of the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition: “The milling indus. 
try of the United States is thoroughly 
aware at last of the importance of retain. 
ing in flour (all italics used here are 
ours) more of the thiamin and nicotinic 
acid of wheat. This ultimately will be 
accomplished without loss of other quali- 
ties which people have come to like and 
to demand in flour. Until it is accom- 
plished, which may take many years ard 
involve perhaps a revolution in the mill- 
ing industry,’ restorative additions’ of 
thiamin and nicotinic acid to white flour 
and bread should be demanded.” 
In other words, Dr, Wilder, whom the 
breadstuffs world has come to think of 
as chief protagonist of the enrichment 
movement, is for it only as a makeshift 
—what he really wants is either eventu- 
ally to bulldoze the public into eating 
whole wheat bread or revolutionizing 
milling in such a way as to produce 4 
whole wheat flour that will fool people 
into thinking it’s as good as good old 
white bread! That, incidentally, 
is the Canadian idea, which to date has 
gone haywire. 

Typewriter N558550, which used to 
hammer out some of the content of this 
journal, has enlisted with the govern- 
ment under the voluntary procurement 
plan, and may find ultimate lodgement 
with a military camp, battleship, bomb- 
ing plane, or wherever typewriters are 
required for what we so inclusively and 
yet vaguely call “our war effort.” For 
how can you make any effort in these 
times—much less a war effort—without 
that omnipotent instrument of modern 
efficiency in the conduct of human af- 
fairs? 


From “News in Norway” we take this 
nugget: “There is a story going the 
rounds in Norway that a German soldier 
was gored by a bull; in reprisal, the 
Germans lined up 10 cows and shot them 
dead.’ This is the master-racial prin 
ciple, as we understand it, of cowing sub- 
ject peoples. 
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David Anderson, Sr. 


dead at three score and 15 


David Anderson, Sr., retired miller, 
who for many years was manager of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, died Nov. 
6 after a long illness at his country estate 
“Davanhal” near Toledo. He was 75 
years old. Mr. Anderson was widely 





BAILEY-DAVIS 

Miss Nora Bailey, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Bailey, Toronto, Ont., 
was married on Nov. 2 to Second Lieu- 
tenant Clinton Wildes Davis, of the 
United States army, who was a mem- 
ber of the crew of the renowned sail- 
ing vessel “Yankee” on which Miss 
Bailey made a round-the-world voyage 
in 1940-41. The bride’s father is Ca- 
nadian manager of THe NorTHwesTerN 
MILLER. 


IN CHICAGO 

Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., and Elmer W. 
Reed, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, visited the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Herman Steen, vice president Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, spent a 
few days in Minneapolis last week or 
federation business. 


COAST TO COAST 

T. R. Van Boskerck, of G. W. Van 
Boskerck & Son, New York flour and 
grain brokers, and Mrs. Van Boskerck, 
have left for the Pacific Coast to visit 
their daughter, Mrs. Edwin Potter, 
whose husband is sales manager for the 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 


IN NASHVILLE 

R. H. Drake, bulk sales manager for 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
called on the Nashville flour buyers. 


SWING THROUGH SOUTHEAST 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager 
bulk products sales, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., returned to his headquarters 
in Atlanta after a swing through Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi and 
part of Tennessee. He was ‘accompa- 


N. G, Anderson 
named vice president 


known in the milling industry and he was 
an ex-president and honorary member of 
the Toledo Board of Trade. A biography 
of Mr. Anderson appeared in last week’s 
issue of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


N. G. Anderson was elected vice presi- 


erhonal & 


nied on the trip by C. C. Smith, man- 
ager of the bulk products sales, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


PILLSBURY TRAVELERS 


Edwin Larson, manager of the bak- 
ery special flours department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
stopped off at the company’s New 
York offices during a recent eastern 
business trip. Robert T. Browne, di- 
rector of market research, grocery 
products division, was another Pills- 
bury visitor calling at these offices. 


IN NEW YORK 


Howard Taylor, sales manager Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was 
a guest on the New York Produce Ex- 
change, as was Arthur Baker, manager 
Flory Milling Co. Bangor, Pa., who 
was introduced by David Coleman. 


FORTNIGHT AT RESORT 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is spending 
the next fortnight at Hot Springs, 
Ark., on vacation after a brief visit 
with the Oklahoma trade. 


HOME FROM HOT SPRINGS 

M. C. Sauer, sales executive for the 
southwestern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, has returned from 
a brief stay in Hot Springs, Ark. 


HOME FROM TRIP 


York Lillie, of the Lillie Brokerage 
Co., Nashville flour and feed concern, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Kansas City. 


MILLERS OVER ILLNESSES 


Two central Kansas mill managers 
were back at their desks for brief 


Owen J. Gabbert 


goes southeast 


dent of the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors at its annual meeting re- 
cently. He is the Chicago manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co. of Winona, Minn. 

Owen J. Gabbert, formerly superintend- 
ent for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


Herbert R. Klink 


goes northwest 


took charge of milling operations at the 
plant of the Acme Mill, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
on Nov. 1. He replaced Herbert R. 
Klink, who had resigned to take a posi- 
tion with Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. at 
the “A” mill in Minneapolis. 





spans daily last week after long sieges 
of illness. John Enns, manager of the 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, is about 
fully recovered from the effects of an 
operation in a Hutchinson hospital and 
A. L. Jacobson, of the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, from a protracted ill- 
ness. 


FLORIDA INTERLUDE 


W. N. Kelly, vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly have gone to 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, for a visit 
of several weeks with the latter’s 
parents. 


HUNTS THE DEER 


John F. Brown, Jas. H. Knowles & 
Son, Boston, went to Bangor, Maine, 
where he joined Frank A. Mack, presi- 
dent of the Mack Baking Co., for a few 
days of deer hunting in the Maine woods. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRAVELS 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., is on a 10-day trip through Geor- 
gia, Alabama, the Carolinas and Flor- 
ida, accompanied by the company’s 
southeastern representative, W. A. Mar- 
tin, Montgomery, Ala. 


WASHINGTON BUSINESS 


Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Nash- 
ville, has returned from Washington, 
D. C., where he spent several days dis- 
cussing the matter of price control as 
it may relate to the self-rising flour 
manufacturers. 


FIRST AID PAYS DIVIDEND 


The recent’ Red Cross first aid in- 
struction taken by A. H. Fuhrman, of 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 


sas City, probably saved the life of 


James Houston, of Houston Grain Co., - 


last week. The two, with Paul Trower, 
Continental Grain Co., were hunting 
quail near Kansas City when Mr. Hous- 
ton accidentally shot and shattered his 
left hand and wrist. As soon as Mr. 
Furman arrived at the scene of the ac- 
cident, he placed a tourniquet on the 
injured arm and then he and Mr. Trower 
rushed Mr. Houston to St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital. The next day, after the hand 
had been amputated, the patient was 
in good spirits. 


WEDDING 


Bennett G. Erdman, of the sales 
force of White & Co., flour brokers and 
distributors, Baltimore, was married Oct. 
16 to Miss Anne Elizabeth Bowland, of 
Baltimore. The bridegroom is a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley G. Erdman, his 
father being a member of the firm and 
general sales manager of White & Co. 
The bride is a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege and Stuart Hall. Mr. Erdman is 
a graduate of the University of Balti- 
more. 


WHEAT PROBLEM 


C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, in 
Minneapolis Nov. 16, on his way home 
from Washington, said that the govern- 
ment loan price, in conjunction with the 
ceiling on flour, has made it difficult for 
Montana mills to buy wheat and compete 
with mills in other areas, even though 
his state harvested a big crop of high 
protein wheat this year. 


TRADE CALLER 

‘Ralph Brown, sales manager Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
called on Atlanta bakers and others in 
the industry last week. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


xn«e** * 


John C. Brackett, head of the J. C. 
Brackett Grain Co., Kansas City, has 
been commissioned lieutenant in coast 
artillery. He left this week for a base 
in California. Mr. Brackett is son of 
Ww. C. Brackett, prominent Fort Worth 
grain merchant and correspondent for 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

* 

Lieutenant George Wagner, formerly 
flour infestation specialist for the Millers 
National Federation, now is associated 
with an army radio school in South Da- 
kota as an administrative officer. He 
visited friends in Kansas City last week. 

* 

Fred Welsh, who has been the Inde- 
pendent Baking Co. office manager the 
past six years at the Des Moines, Iowa, 
plant, has joined the army air corps 
and his wife has taken his place at the 
office. 








* 

According to a news story appearing 
in the Houston Chronicle, Private 
Charles W. Wright, son of the man by 
the same name who once was employed 
by Tue Nortuwestern Mitrer and is 
well known as a milling writer, was the 
conspicuous recipient of a_ cellophane- 
topped birthday cake recently at Fort 
Warren, Wyoming, some 1,000 miles 
from Houston, his home town where the 
cake was baked. Private Wright, 29, 
cut the widely seen cake into 60 pieces 
for members of his platoon and is tip- 





* IN AFRICA . 


First Lieutenant Donald M. Mennel, 13th 
Communication Squadron, American Air 
Force, now stationed in Africa, is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. Mennel, 
Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Mennel is chairman 
of the board of the Mennel Milling Co. 
After graduating from Yale University in 
1940, Lt. Mennel entered the mill at Fos- 
toria to get practical experience and 
knowledge of the operating end of the 
business. He took his army training at 
Patterson Field, Dayton, Ohio, and en- 
tered the Officers Candidates Camp, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida, in June 1942, 
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ping his wife off that his next birthday 
must be a military secret. 


* 


John S. Gathof, son of W. J. Gathof, 
Louisville flour salesman and mill rep- 
resentative, has received his commission 
as a second lieutenant in the army air 
force, at Turner Field, Albany, Ga. His 
older brother, William J. Gathof, Jr., is 
now a captain in the army. 

* 


Mrs. L. A. Ungles, wife of L. A. 
Ungles, head of the Ungles Baking Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, with her daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Herbert Ungles, has gone 
to visit Herbert Ungles, who is sta- 
tioned at Camp Benning Ga., where he 
is taking advanced training at an offi- 
cers’ training camp. Mrs. L. A. Ungles 
will return home in a few weeks and 
Mrs. Herbert will remain to be 
her husband. 


near 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY-NAVY “E” PRESENTED 
TO PILLSBURY FLOUR CO. 


Curcaco, Irut.—Presentation of the 
United States Army-Navy production 
award for outstanding achievement in 
producing food for the war was made 
Nov. 17 to the men and women of the 
Springfield Mill, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

Colonel Crosby N. Elliot, of the quar- 
termaster corps, officer in charge of the 
procurement division, Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot, made the award. Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., made the acceptance. Indi- 
vidual “E” pins were awarded to 500 
men and women employees by Lieutenant 
Commander W. J. Eden, U. S. Navy. 
The acceptance of the pins on behalf of 
the workers was made by George Turn- 
bull, president of local 21101 American 
Federation of Grain Processors, for the 
men, and by Helen Traylor for women 
employees. 

The ceremonies were opened with an 
address by Lieutenant Governor Hugh 
W. Cross, of Illinois. 

Many prominent persons, including 
army officers and public officials, attended 
the presentation, which was preceded by 
an official luncheon and an_ inspection 
of the mill. 
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OBITUARY 





CHARLES 8S. HIXON 

Charles S. Hixon, president of the 
Hixon-Gannon Co., and a member of the 
board of arbitration of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, died Nov. 14 at 
Miami Beach, Florida, where he was 
recuperating from a heart attack. Mr. 
Hixon was a partner in the old Tenney 
Co., but organized his own company in 
1936, and took over the business of the 
Tenney Co. The Hixon-Gannon Co. is 
affiliated with the Bunge Elevator Corp., 
handling the commission end of the lat- 
ter’s business. 
. Mr. Hixon, who was a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, served for a 
time as secretary of the Minneapolis Grain 
Commission Merchants’ Association, and 
had a host of friends among country 
shippers. Burjal was at Lakewood ceme- 
tery in Minneapolis, Nov. 18. 


EZRA C. BERRY 


Ezra C. Berry, for 58 years manager of 
the Minneapolis branch of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., died Nov. 14, in his eightieth 
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e WAVES FOR A PILLSBURY WAVE ® 





Miss Katheryn LaLond, first employee of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. to join 
the WAVES, received waves of good wishes from her office associates before 
she left late in October with the first contingent of Minnesota WAVES. She 
is now in training as a yeoman at Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, Okla. 
“There are no men in my family to fight for our country,” said Miss LaLond, 
“so I want to do my part.” Employed for several years in the transcribing and 
typing department of Pillsbury’s Mirneapolis headquarters, Miss LaLond has 
been active as a canteen aide in the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Red Cross Can- 


teen Unit since its formation. 





year. Born in Detroit in 1862, he had 
been in the employ of the company since 
1885. He enjoyed an unusually wide ac- 
quaintanceship in the milling and grain 
trades, and, perhaps more than any other 
man, was responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the diesel oil engine into north- 
western mills and elevators. He con- 
tributed much to efficient weighing de- 
vices, following in the footsteps of his 
father, Luther Berry, who also was asso- 
ciated with Fairbanks, Morse & Co., at 
their St. Johnsbury scale factory. In 
recent years, Mr. Berry enjoyed con- 
tacts with the third generation of the 
personnel of many industries with which 
his company did business. Mr. Berry is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and 
a son. 


EDWARD E. SCHOBER 


Edward E. Schober, former secretary- 
treasurer of the old Phoenix Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, died in Santa Monica, Cal., 
Oct. 29. When the Phoenix mill was sold 
to the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Mr. 
Schober moved to Santa Monica and 
engaged in the baking business, operating 
a model retail shop. He was 68 years 
of age, and is survived by his widow. 


FREDERICH W. GRULICH 


Frederich W. Grulich, 57, well-known 
Michigan flour salesman, died suddenly 
at his home in Royal Oak, Nov. 13, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. He had repre- 
sented the International Milling Co., in 
Detroit, for the last 15 years. 


MRS. SARAH McMAHON 


Mrs. Sarah O’Keefe McMahon, mother 
of J. J. McMahon, New York flour 
broker associated with the Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., died Nov. 10. 


J. E. WILSON 


J. E. Wilson, 65, owner of the Wilson 
Bakery, Estherville, Iowa, for nearly 20 


years before his retirement four years 
ago, died, Nov. 5, from injuries received 
when his clothing caught in the machin- 
ery of a corn picker at his farm located 
near Estherville. A son, Woodrow, op- 
erates a bakery at Fargo, N. D. 


W. A. FORBES 


W. A. Forbes, founder of company 
now known as Forbes Bros.-Central Mills, 
Topeka, Kansas, died Nov. 7. He was 
84 years old. Engaged for a short time 
in the flour milling business, the company 
now confines its activities to corn meal 
and mixed feed. It is operated by two 
sons, A. Boyce Forbes and Ben Forbes. 


EDWARD H. WERTHEIMER 

Edward H. Wertheimer, assistant 
sales director of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, for 14 years, died 
suddenly on Nov. 12, after a_ recent 
operation. 


A. B. MARCH 
A. B. March, secretary and a director 


of Ames-Harris-Neville Co., San Fran- 
cisco, died Oct. 22. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FEED GROUP ELECTION 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harvey E. Yan- 
tis, editor of Feedstuffs, and assistant 
managing editor of Tue NortruwesTern 
Mitier, was elected president of the 


Northwest Feed Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association at a dinner 
meeting in Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 


10. He was chosen to replace Stanley 
Nelson, of Northrup, King & Co., who 
had been elected at the previous meeting 
in September, but who was unable to 
serve. Another resignation from the 
original ticket was that of J. F. Schroed- 
er, North East Feed Mill Co., as third 
vice president. He was replaced by V. 
H. Wiltse, Archer-Daniels-Midland. Co. 
The meeting was attended by about 60 
members. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 


Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ilb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $5.90@ 6.40 $6.20@ 6.30 $....@....  $5.90@ 6.50 $6.65@ 6.75 $6.80@ 7.15 $....@.. $6.55@ 6.75 $6.65@ 6.80 $....@.. $6.60@ 6.95 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.70@ 6.30 6.05@ 6.15 cove @ocee 5.85@ 6.25 6.55@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.60 --@. 6.45@ 6.55 6.50@ 6.65 --@.. 6.30@ 6.69 
Spring first clear ..........++. 5.45@ 5.95 5.60@ 5.85 vee sOoese 5.70@ 6.20 6.80@ 6.90 6.10@ 6.25 --@. 5.85@ 6.05 6.40@ 6.50 - o++-@.,,, 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.00@ 6.30 eee Pe 5.75@ 6.00 5.95@ 6.30 accePeces 6.40@ 6.65 --@. 6.40@ 6.55 6.60@ 6.70 abeee 6.25@ 6.89 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.80@ 6.15 ree) en 5.60@ 5.90 5.80@ 6.20 coe Dooce oseo@Doeces rt J 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.60 oo Boe 5.95@ 6.25 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.00 et ae 3.75@ 4.05 ry) RS ae ee 5.35@ 5.55 SK SS ~ a ee i a 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.60@ 7.00 sane eenves er Py 6.90@ 7.45 7.15@ 7.25 re Pree pee eeess ae See 6.65@ 6.85 — 7.45@ 8.05 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.25@ 6.50 rer, Peer cece @evcce 6.60@ 6.85 coe @eorves 6.60@ 6.90 coee Doves *5.60@ 6.30 6.40@ 6.65 coco Mee 7.15@ 7.45 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.65@ 5.20 ert srt wer, Tre: 5.55@ 6.05 cow@enee cove @oces coee@. “s es 6.20@ 6.35 oo @.- 6.55@ 6.85 
Rye flour, white .......+e++. 3.70@ 4.00 3.60@ 3.90 coos @ieee oeee@ 4.46 --@ 4.80 4.10@ 4.40 ose 4.25@ 4.40 Pere oo oe eo. 
Rye flour, dark .........eee0% 3.10@ 3.50 2.90@ 3.20 coce@Peoves @ 3.85 «+e-@ 4.20 coco @Daucvee ccoeM@ecoe coco Deuce -@. S Peer ae 
ttSeattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $....@6.60 $8.40@8.60 Dakota ........ .1+-@ 6.70 $6.40@ 6.60 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 32s 3d ey 
POG cccccccccceces --.-@6.25 5.80@6.00 Montana ....... @ 7.10 6.20@ 6.40 Spring second pat.f. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 3 
Spring first clearf So. eer Pee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
tTuesday prices. 


¢+Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William ba: 


198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-1b jutes, 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 
products by months. The figures for August are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 

For September, 1942, 955 companies report 1,080 mills, of which 97, with daily capacity 
of 30,249 bbls, were idle. Of the 1,080 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,048 accounted for 105,207,025 bbls, or 94.5%, of 
the total wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for that year. 

The wheat ground averaged 273.0 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 273.8 in August, 
274.1 in July, 274.2 in June, 274.4 in May, 274.6 in April, 273.5 in March, 273.3 in February, 
274.5 in January, 1942, 274.1 in December, 274.3 in November, and 273.9 in October, 1941. 

The offal reported amounted to 78.1 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 78.7 in August, 
79.1 in July, 79.3 in June, 79.6 in May, 79.6 in April, 78.5 in March, 78.3 in February, 79.3 
in January, 1942, 78.9 in December, 79.1 in November, and 79.1 in October, 1941. 


wa———Production————__,, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1942— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operate 
September ... 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 67.9 
August :..... 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 59.6 
TUY wcccccces 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 60.4 
TEMG wcccccece 1,091 $7,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578.479 55.0 
MAY ccccsccce 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 54.6 
April ..cecees 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 53.6 
March ......+. 1,096 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 65.7 
February ee. 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,001 577,775 63.8 
January ..... 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 

1941— 

December .... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 
November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 
October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 
August ...... 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 


-——Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 


Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 

. ground, bus flour, bbls _ offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
September—1942 43,153,856 9,498,018 738,300,882 534,844 272.6 77.7 71.0 
BREN sc csocverece 41.902,405 9,211,655 720,712,801 532,490 272.9 78.2 69.2 
OU Are 40,654,616 8,942,668 705,967,761 531,518 272.8 78.9 70.1 
BOBO. ccccccccer 49,451,431 10,836,583 860,753,491 529,153 273.8 79.4 81.9 
BOS svecceccsns 42,804,153 9,393,547 744,042,206 532,348 273.4 79.2 70.6 


*These mills produced 101,998,935 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939, and ac- 
counted for 97% of the wheat flour production reported for September, 1942 (9,793,463 
bbls). During September, 1942, 51 mills, with capacity of 19,105 bbls, were idle; and since 
Jan. 1, 1942, seven mills have been reported as dismantled, and two as destroyed by fire. 
The total capacity of these nine mills was given as 5,405 bbls. 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS 


The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and 
wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1942. Reports 
were received from 779 milling concerns owning or operating 939 mills. These mills ac- 
counted for 92.8% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 779 concerns reporting, 15 
held no stocks of wheat or flour on Sept. 30, 1941. Data on stocks as of June 30 and 
March 31, 1942, and Dec. 31, 1941, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour 
stocks held by mills on Sept. 30, June 30 and March 31, 1942, and Dee. 31, 1941: 

















Sept. 30 June 30 March 31 Dec. 31 
Number of milling concerns reporting ....... 779 802 815 815 
Number of mills represented .........0eeee0e 939 962 975 975 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour....... 559,453 559,713 563,971 562,013 
Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 92.8 93.3 93.3 93.3 
Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
WORE. WHORE GOMOD 0.0.66 0606 ce eeew ernest ceoees 206,485,658 146,129,624 160,300,419 191,006,346 
CmROE Be GWIIR. oc ccccccesisevesscccevece 140,785,393 97,755,465 115,439,200 128,913,277 
Fe ree 65,700,265 48,374,159 44,861,219 62,093,609 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 

DOORS co cecisscrevvcersioscccseresvecees 140,987,915 97,806,932 114,255,693 126,516,107 
a. ee. REERUREPREL CRT Le Tee ee 100,572,168 68,021,797 84,441,948 88,313,755 
ee Ae. | V venience vas bile ee tees 40,415,747 29,785,135 29,813,745 38,202,352 

Tm atl GtRer POmttions, total ..cccccccsscvseeses 65,497,743 48,327,692 46,044,726 64,490,239 

CWROE UF WANE, BOTAN: oc cs ecccsccsvcsvens 40,213,225 29,733,668 30,997,252 40,599,522 

In country elevators .........eeeeeees 5,014,113 2,165,452 5,680,764 6,564,937 

In public terminal elevators 10,339,028 7,770,897 7,308,402 7,586,589 

In private terminal elevatorst 7,429,314 5,768,173 7,549,751 7,742,348 

In transit and bought to arrive....... 17,430,770 14,029,146 10,458,335 18,705,648 

Stored TOF GGMOEE, COEMIB svc cvcccccccecvcs 25,284,518 18,589,024 15,047,474 23,890,717 

Wheat flour stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels 
In mills, public and private warehouses 

and in transit—sold and unsold—totals.. 3,838,145 3,618,771 4,002,243 3,960,581 


*Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 
of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. tNot attached to mills. 





United States Grain Stocks 


theses): wheat, 86,000 (830,000) bus; corn, 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 


3,713,000 (3,603,000); oats, none (26,000); 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
7, 1942, and Nov. 8, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. 7 Nov. 8 Nov. 7 Nov. 8 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Wheat ...... 267,570 280,902 15,267 20,565 
ree 39,958 39,353 eee = 
Gate cccceces 12,264 11,443 794 246 
TPO cccctcces 19,593 17,695 997 1,302 
Barley ...... 12,571 7,598 45 noe 
Flaxseed 5,409 6,818 ‘ 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Nov. 7 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 


rye, 24,000 (24,000). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Nov. 16, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 


November . 300 600 ° ee 
December .. 4,950 360 360 2,040 - 
January - 5,040 720 +» 4,080 480 
February .. 840 480 +. 1,080 240 
March . 2,280 240 240 120 oe 
Totals 7,320 720 


--13,410 2,400 600 
*Delivered in Chicago. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Nov. 14, and corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
7—Wheat—, orn——, -~——Oats——_, -—-Rye——.__ --Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Pee 6,754 8,680 855 458 18 9 91 153 4 8 
| rere ree 7,050 9,353 5,249 6,100 1,555 594 4,525 4,372 1,031 364 

BRO oc cciicsccocs 2,164 1,506 + 250 31 ee on se 22 ys 
GREG. seca veccvecccee 10,604 15,581 11,581 9,022 -1,826 4,401 4,565 3,730 686 327 

PE 63454 8%40540e ae os as ee ee os 133 205 on a 
BORON cc ccevescrecvces 150 145 2 2 5 4 260 2 240 270 
BEE. s660 vc cesesoeves 36,020 34,366 1,580 1,648 1,156 851 1,728 2,264 1,171 665 
DOES WOE ccccccestccs 14,007 12,144 93 693 130 88 12 26 76 366 
GORVEREOM ccccccccccces 5,670 4,946 33 es ee ee ee ee ee = 
Hutchinson 12,112 10,920 T ee os es $e ee 
Indianapolis -» 1,747 2,692 1,771 812 448 545 43 162 - sg 
Kansas City .. - 89,480 38,699 1,174 1,101 201 114 340 362 87 245 
Milwaukee 1,433 3,060 1,787 1,469 111 337 840 1,128 2,240 913 
Minneapolis 35,188 39,991 2,615 1,830 3,834 2,034 4,931 4,613 4,362 3,135 
New Orleans .......... 2,064 2,044 94 217 va 1 5 ae 1 a 
New York .......++0045 341 545 ps 67 o« 40 oe 29 

BRAG .cccccccrcsservs 141 oe aid ee 85 ee es 
|. rr 5,885 550 421 177 345 604 189 
POOR. cocsceseces 331 26 cs on - 106 156 
Philadelphia oe 328 23 36 39 61 9 2 
Te, BUD ccccecccceceve 1,424 448 265 973 16 119 16 
Sioux City 1,557 104 187 60 5 20 23 
i MEE 6-02 ccwne eeitee 256 29 244 8 8 8 36 
Wichita ....ccccccccess ee 7 . 3 
CEE 00060050 e0eee0se 408 “ns wo 55 é 
pF TET Tee te 

Totals 





34,477 10,502 10,203 18,785 17,573 10,789 6,778 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Nov. 13, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














minals ....... 108,415 277 44,681 9,224 
Private terminals 2 ee 61 5 
errr 108,417 277 4,742 9,229 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,194 os 20 27 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

re 19,077 ow 26 90 
Churchill ....... 2,617 os ee ee 
VRRERTER. cc cncces 1,011 ee es 
Prince Rupert 1,210 ee oie 

DetR occcvces 149,525 277 44,788 9,346 
Year ago ....... 146,295 399 3,891 7,065 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 513 64 2,932 1,879 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

GPR GEV. wccvce 66 a 15 11 
Petals .ccccess 579 64 2,947 1,891 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMO ccccccess 5,419 40 1,396 538 

eer ee 205 9 258 202 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ...... 173 o- 10 7 
DOORS ccscccns 5,797 49 1,663 747 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1-Nov. 13 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 29,694 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


» 1942 
600 12,511 15,942 


3,261 ws 89 158 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-Nov. 13, 1942 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 48,925 557 9,241 8,021 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

erm Giv. .ccece 1,962 os 68 107 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Nov. 14, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 194T 

Minneapolis .. 300 178 71 6 2,705 4,688 

Duluth ...... 246 - 23 382 17 2,304 2,059 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 


to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- . 


cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the’ 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


-——_ Week ending, 
Oct. 31 Nov.7 Nov. 14 


Five mills ....... 19,073 18,036 14,978 


Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 14, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 








bushels): : 
-——Receipts——, —-Shipments— 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 61 - 341 ag 44 38 
Duluth ... 470 174 21 301 57 ox 
Indianapolis 31 86 8 69 42 20 
Kan. City. 128 80 6 210 60 12 
Milwaukee. ee 17 oe ae 3 6 
Mpls. ..... 676 26 124 245 81 149 
Omaha ... 14 64 .10 52 126 62 
PeOrmm .... 11 149 4 36 36 4 
St. Joseph. 39 18 10 11 38 2 
St. Louis... 90 56 a@ 75 17 6 
Wichita ... 62 a ss 48 
Totals ..1,481 1,011 200.1,091 606 299 
Last week.1,132 1,373 208 881 734 198 
Last year.. 736 1,063 364 757 488 134 
Seaboard— 
Galveston . 11 2 as oe 
PE. cece 7 59 14 
Totals .. 27 9 59 14 
Last week. 27 +r ve 32 
Last year.. 9 68 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
See ne 110 2 17 
Sree ne oe . 
Milwaukee ....... oe 8 13 +. 
Minneapolis ...... 15 oe 38 ee 
ere er sie 8 ad 12 
ere 2 11 9 6 
i SD so vass.ce +% 2 ee . 
GE, THD cccccses 5 5 5 
Sree . 30 144 58 35 
Mw 0% 0 oes 114 164 125 37 
-, saree 59 79 85 56 














| FLOUR BRANDS 











The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


DELIGHTFUL THE WORLDS BEST; 
Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown, Il; 
bs agg flour. Use claimed since Dec. 15, 

MAGNIFICENT THE WORLDS BEST; 
Hanover Star Milling Co., Germantown, I!!; 
wheat flour. Use claimed since July 23, 
1906. 

“KUBO”; Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
- Minneapolis, Minn; durum wheat flour. Use 
claimed since April, 1934. 

BIO-DYNAMIC PRODUCTS; Bio-Dynamic 
and Gardening Association, Inc.,° Phoenix- 
ville, Pa; whole wheat, graham and rye 
flour. Use claimed since June 10, 1941. 
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THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters - Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION . 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At . FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 

















Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTLOOK FOR MILLING 
NOT DARK SAYS MNF HEAD 


MinNeEAPOLIS, Minn.—Milling Day at 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis was cele- 
brated Nov. 12, and attendance at the 
luncheon was swelled by a large delega- 
tion from the grain trade. The speaker 
was Willis C. Helm, vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation. 

Mr. Helm’s topic was milling, yester- 
day and today. He traced the science of 
milling from the days of the saddlestone 
until the present, and credited the rise 
of Minneapolis as a milling center to the 
introduction of the roller mill and the 
purifier system. 

The first World War brought about 
the building of large mills, particularly 
in the Southwest, Mr. Helm said, and 
then came the falling away of the ex- 
port business, through tariff barriers, 
and other restrictions, leaving the mill- 
ing capacity of the country far in ex- 
cess of domestic needs. This has worked 
a hardship on the industry, he declared, 
and many companies have been forced 
out of business. Intense competition 
resulted in extremely low prices, while 
labor and general overhead costs in- 
creased. 

While the picture is not a bright one, 
Mr. Helm was not pessimistic. He said 
there is a ready domestic market for 
about 100,000,000 bbls of flour, and, if 
operators were satisfied with their ca- 
pacity share, there would be a living for 
all. He paid a tribute to the grain 
trade for the load it had taken off the 
shoulders of the millers by providing a 
futures market, making it possible to 
hedge sales of flour made for future 
shipment. 

Seated at the speakers’ table were: E. 
J. Quinn and R. W. Goodell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co; W. M. Steinke and 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills; W. R. Heegaard and M. L. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Charles 
Ritz and P. B. Hicks, International 
Milling Co; Philip W. Pillsbury and 
Max A. Lehman, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; Harry A. Bullis, General Mills, Inc., 
and Martin L. Smith, secretary South- 
ern Minnesota Mills. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


FARM WORKERS CLASSED AS 
“ESSENTIAL” IN DRAFT LAW 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agriculture is 
recognized as an essential industry in the 
“teen-age” draft bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and approved by President Roose- 
velt last week. 

The bill provides for deferment of all 

necessary farm workers on a “work or 
fight” basis. It directs local draft boards 
to defer all those found by them to be 
“necessary to and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort” until such 
time as “satisfactory replacements can 
be obtained.” 
- It provides also that workers or op- 
erators so deferred lose their preferred 
status immediately if they leave for 
work in other industries, unless they re- 
quest and receive the approval of their 
draft boards. , The right of appeal is 
granted in all instances. 

Back of these provisions of the law 
is the feeling among many Congressmen 
that the agriculture has been discrim- 
inated against in the selective service 
act administration. 
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What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


tr 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Minn: 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS (first uo 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Shake A“ 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 











“‘Gooch’s Best” | | “OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 








SUPERIOR no attention to ups and 
QU ALITY downs and this and that. 
to Make All Baked Thi 
o Ma yma aad Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 














UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operatin 
Hubbard “il! KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 


FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 








GOLD KEY INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Set SOS et oe Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
fairly priced. - THE - 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 31 North State St. Chicago, It. 

















EVANS MILLING CO. - ann HITE UORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Just enough buyers are in- 
terested at these levels to keep orders com- 
ing in every day. Some have to be turned 
down because of ceilings, but enough booked 
to bring sales to 60% of capacity, com- 
pared with 118% the previous week and 
28% a year ago. 

Buyers pretty well convinced that the 
permanent ceiling will give them no lower 
price and may push it up slightly. Con- 
sequently there is enough inquiry to build 
up a satisfactory volume. At the same 
time, millers are not eager to sell because 
of the vice the ceilings have caught them 
in, and it may be that attitude on the part 
of the seller that stirs the buyers’ curiosity. 

Clears moving slowly; export business 
light. Operations continue at a high level, 
indicating rapid consumption of flour, and 
light floor stocks in the hands of the buyer. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.75@6, 95% $5.60@5.90, straight grade 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $3.75@4.05, second 
clear $3.60@3.75, low grade $3.50@3.65. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes- 
tic business active, 6 fair, 10 quiet, 6 slow 
and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Dull trading is reflected 
in 24% average sales, all in the domestic 
class; 75% of sales went to the family 
trade and the balance to bakers. Operation 
averaged 72%, compared with 71% last 
week. Prices were steady and closed prac- 
tically unchanged. 
basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Oklahoma 
points: hard wheat short patent flour $6.40 
@7.80 bbl, soft wheat short patent flour 
$6.40@7.80, standard patent $6.10@6.40, bak- 
ers extra fancy $6.35@6.45, bakers’ short 
patent $6.20@6.30, bakers standard $6.15 
@ 6.25. 

Omaha: Flour sales by Omaha flour mills 
irregular for the week ending Nov. 
Sales ranged from 30 to 100% of capacity. 
Shipping directions slow in some quarters 
and good in others. Mills operated six to 
seven days and produced 30,300 bbls of flour. 
Quotations Nov. 14: family fancy $6.65, fam- 
ily standard $6.05, bakers short $6.15, bak- 
ers standard $5.90. 

Wichita: Sales 30 to 80%, directions 60 
to 100%; quotations steady. 

Hutchinson: Buyers backed away from 
higher prices and little new business booked. 
Inquiry at a_ standstill. Shipping direc- 
tions satisfactory. 

Salina: Millers report demand very quiet, 
with prices about 5c bbl higher. Shipping 
directions good. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 13: hard winter short patent 
$6.05@6.15, standard patent $5.90@6. 

Texas: Some mills say business is a 
little better, but the majority report no 
improvement; sales 20 or 25% of capacity 
with some, not that much with many. 
Millers about as indifferent as buyers about 
doing business; with existing ceilings and 
wheat prices where they are, there is no 
money in it. Operations also remain about 
unchanged, 50 to 60% of capacity. Prices 
fully steady but practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: family flour 48's, extra 
high patent $6.80@7.20, high patent $6.30@ 
6.70, standard bakers 98's $6@6.30; first 
clears, sacked, $4.65@4.75, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The flour market is of a 
very routine character these days. Since 
there is little or no fluctuation in values, 
there is really no reason why buyers should 
display any concern over future needs. So 
current sales are limited to small lots for 
near-by shipment, with an occasional fair- 
sized order sandwiched in. 

While northwestern mills last week sold 
about 62% of their capacity, the bulk of 
the business was placed by the government 
for lease-lend purposes, and army and navy 
needs. There was, of course, a little bakery 
and family flour sold, but normal, domestic 
trade is featureless. A week earlier spring 
wheat mills sold 54% of their capacity, 
and a year ago 20%. 

Northwestern mills have had a remark- 
ably good run of late, and shipping direc- 
tions continue good. At the same time, the 
supply of clears falls short of trade needs 
and going prices on these grades are rela- 
tively higher than on patents. 

Quotations, Nov. 17: established brands 
family patents $6.45@6.50 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.20@6.30, standard patent $6.05@ 
6.15, fancy clear $5.95@6.20, first clear $5.60 
@5.85, second clear $4.20@4.40, whole wheat 
$6@6.10. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: With 
prices practically stationary, the market 
offers no incentive t: the trade to add to 
its flour holdings, so new business last week 
was very light; interest at low obb and 
directions, which have been fairly good for 
some time, are slowing up. If continued, 
this would influence millfeed values, but, 
temporarily, inquiry for feed is negligible. 

Duluth: Quotations, Nov. 14: first patent 
$6.40, second patent $6.20, first clear $6. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: No_ special activity. Usual 
steady buying of medium-sized and small 
lots of springs and hard and sdft winters, 


Quotations, Nov. 17, 


but no round lots reported. Buyers did not 
take on more than replacement needs. Di- 
rections continue good. Family situation 
unchanged. Sales light, but deliveries good. 
Quotations, Nov. 14: spring top patent $5.90 
@6.40, standard patent $5.70@6.30, first 
clear $5.45@5.95, second clear $3.90@4.30, 
family flour $7.60@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $6@6.30, 95% patent $5.80@6.15, first 
clear $4.60@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.60@7, standard patent $6.25@6.50, first 
clear $4.65@5.20. 

St. Louis: Local mills report improved 
buying of large parcels by family and 
baker trade. However, usual car lot or- 
ders rather light. Shipment prompt to 120 
days. Demand for high grade clears fall- 
ing off, lower grades being passed up. Job- 
bers finding new business slow, with trade 
using up old contracts for requirements. 
Shipping instructions fair. Quotations, Nov. 
14: soft wheat short patent $6.90@7.45, 
straight $6.60@6.85, first clear $5.55@6.05; 
hard wheat short patent $5.95@6.30, 95% 
$5.80@6.20, first clear $4.85@5.35; spring 
wheat top patent $5.90@6.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.85@6.25, first clear $5.70@6.20. 

Toledo: Enforced buying of flour, under 
compulsion of dwindling stocks or book- 
ings, has taken place. Hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing prevails. 

The Toieao bid ivr No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points to New York, Nov. 13,. was $1.31, 
equivalent to 5%c over the close of the 
Chicago wheat future, same basis as re- 
cently. Quotations, Nov. 14: soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour, $6; locally 
made springs, high gluten $6.30, bakers 
patent $6.05, hard winter wheat bakers pat- 
ent $5.95, f.o.b. Toledo, or mill. Prices 
firmly held in narrow range following 
closely price of wheat and millfeed. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Some fair contracts consummated 
and in some sections of the territory sales 
have picked up quite materially, but on the 
whole it is a spotty market, both on volume 
of sales per customer and also as to area. 
Many important buyers await clarification 
of the temporary price ceiling order. Hope 
expressed that a permanent order would 
be out by Dec. 3, as indicated, and the 
opinion is that such an order will result in 
an upward tilt to demand and volume of 
contracts. Directions continue fair. Spring 
first clears firm. Prices unchanged. For- 
eign sales confined to near-by countries to 
the south, 

Quotations, Nov. 14: spring fancy patent 
$7.95@8.05 bbl, top bakery patent $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.35@6.45, spring first clear $6.80 
@6.90, soft winter short patent $7.15@7.25, 
pastry $6.25@6.35. 


New York: Sales ranging from a few 


cars for replacement to round lot volume 
for 120-day shipment are currently reported 
in the market. Some made at levels 15@ 
20c below the general range, while others 
command fair prices, and purchasers in- 
clude both jobbers and bakers of various 
sizes. As buyers order out a few cars, they 
replace them with others, making a small, 
steady business, and awaiting December 
ceilings before making heavier commitments. 
In other channels, purchases have been 
heavier and seemingly influenced by the pos- 
sibility of later higher prices, with springs 
demanded more actively in view of their 
comparative cheapness with Kansas grades. 
Eastern soft winters practically out of the 
market because of the difficulty of getting 
wheat in this section, but middle westerns 
are selling to the cracker trade. Inquiry 
on larger amounts than have been sold 
shows that good buying is still to come. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: spring high glutens 
$6.80@7.15, standard patents $6.25@6.60, 
clears $6.10@6.25; southwestern high glu- 
tens $6.40@6.65, clears $5.35@5.55; soft win- 
ter straights, Middle West $6.60@6.85, Pa- 
cific Coast $6.70@6.90. 


Boston: New business shows no improve- 
ment. A few scattered orders for immedi- 
ate shipment, but nothing larger than 310 
bbls reported. Trade is comfortably cov- 
ered in the large majority of cases until 
after the first of the year and mill agents 
do not expect any broad scale buying until 
after that time. Most sales for fill-in re- 
quirements and bakers account for most of 
them. This class of trade seemingly has 
too many worries with respect to other in- 
gredients and possible future mileage re- 
striction to give any thought to increasing 
their holdings. Shipping directions again 
show improvement after slowing up last 
week and mill agents expect the improve- 
ment to continue at least until the holidays. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
spring high glutens $6.85@7, short patents 
$6.65@6.80, standard patents $6.50@6.65, 
first clears $6.40@6.50; southwestern short 
patents $6.60@6.70, standard patent $6.45 
@6.60, Texas short patent $6.75@6.85, stand- 
ard patents $6.65@6.75; soft winter patent 
$6.65@6.85, straights $6.40@6.65, and clears 
$6.20 @6.35. 


Philadelphia: With fluctuations in wheat 
running within narrow limits during the 
past week there were few important changes 
in this market. Mill limits generally well 
maintained, but buyers manifested little in- 
terest. Inquiry confined to small lots in 
most cases to take care of current wants. 
Both buyers and sellers generally apart in 
their ideas of value, with listings largely 
nominal. Quotations, Nov. 14: spring wheat 
short patent $6.55@6.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, first spring clear $5.85@6.05, 
hard winter short patent $6.40@6.55, 95% 
$6.25@6.40, soft winter straights $5.60@6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for both spring 
wheat and hard winter flours showed a 
material increase. Bulk of the allotments 
of the “fill-in’’ type, consumers seeking to 
keep stocks at or above normal. Practically 
all bookings for immediate delivery. Little 
business noted for future shipment. Family 
flour demand much improved. Bakers re- 
port marked improvement in demand for 
their products, although they are somewhat 
hampered by increasing operating costs. and 
rationing problems. Cake flour sales brisk, 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
MOE. BB .25.00 Holiday——— ———--——— 
OV. U8. crcce 117% 121 126 128% 121% 123% coee onve 117% 120% 
mt: Be ataws 117% 120% 125% 128 120% 122% eves ase 116% 119% 
MOV, 26 score 117% 120% 125% 128% 120% 122% eves Sees 117 119% 
mev. BS occas 116% 120% 125% 128% 120% 122% ooue 66s 116% 119% 
OV. BF . nee 116% 120% 124% 128 120% 122% oan eeer 116% 119% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec. May Dec. May Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
Mews BS ..cces Holiday. 
MOV. EB cece 110 <oo% 111 115 0% 
Nov. 23 ..... 110 a6ee 111 115 90% 
OV: 2E acces 110 mes 111 115% 90% 
OF, 88 cccce cs shee ere eae 90% 
NOV. 27 woes 90% 
rc ——CORN: c OATS > 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
mee. BE aves Holiday: 
Bee, BB cece 76% 81% 84% 89 505% 53% 455% 48% 
Ot. Se ses 76% 81 83% 88% 719% 84% 50 52% 45% 48% 
ae. Peers 75% 80% 83% 88% 19% 84% 50 52% 45 47% 
eOU. B68 ccses 75% 80% 83% 88% 79% 84% 50 52% 45 47% 
a | eee 75% 80% 82% 87% 79% 4 48% 51% 43% 46% 
¢c RYE ~ FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
hicago Minneapoli: Minneapoli Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
ee * ree Holiday 
Nev. 12 ..0s% 63% 69% 59% 65% 239 243% 239 54% 59% 
Ae? eee 61% 67% 58% 63% 239% 244% 239% 54% 59% 
NOV, £6 wcccs 61% 67% 58 63% 239% 244% 239% Saee 54% 59% 
NOW. BG ...c0 61% 67% 58% 63% 238% 244 238% Sven 54% 59% 
PE 2E eves 61% 67% 57% 63% 236% 242 236% eee 54% 59 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
oy a eee $....@34.50 $.<.. . ie eee? ere sobs @eoace +++ +@36.50 
Hard winter bran ....... @34.50 ...; 29.75@30.00 32.50@32.75 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* - @35.50 «++ -@32.50 wT. Ter 0520 eee -+.+@37.00 
Flour middlingst ........ «+++ @37.50 +++-@34.00 34.75@35.00 37.00@37.25 «+ -+@38.00 
PROG GOR co cecviescwwccvcs +++. @38.50 34.50@35.00 ee, Se «++ +@38.50 -++-@38.50 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
a errr $....@.... $39.75@40.00 $41.00@42.00 $....@.... $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... --@.. 40.00@40.25 ....@.... Tet, TITS occ @ ocee 
Soft winter bran ........ OR Aye, ee ++++@.... 36.50@37.00 38.00@38.50 
Standard middlings* . --@. 40.50@41.00 41.25@41.75 os oe Doves TTT. were 
Flour middlingst ........ rr 42.00@42.50 42.25@42.75 38.00@39.00 42.00@42.50 «° 
Me GE Sc Care ccedgavis ovce@an 42.00@42.50 «+++ @42.50 re Se oc ee@ sece 

Spring bra: Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........+ $...-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... «...@28.00 «+++ @29.00 


*Brown shorts. +Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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with pastry and cake bakers the leaq 
consumers. Prices for all grades of fioy 
nominal. Clears are in improved situation, 
Quotations, Nov. 14: spring short patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.50@6.75 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.60, stana. 
ard patent §6.10@6.35, low protein hard 
winter standard patent $6@6.25, spring 
clears $6.40@6.55, soft winters $5.65@5.35 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales slightly better 
but made up mostly of small individyaj 
bookings for prompt and near-by delivery 
Southwestern hard wheat flours moved best, 
although northern spring wheat and mid. 
western flours participated in a lesser de. 
gree. No inquiries and sales in Pacific 
Coast flours. Prices moved up and at the 
close of the week were unchanged to lic 
bbl higher. In some cases millers were 
forced to withdraw quotations because of 
their ceilings. Bread and cake production 
was good to normal as was cracker pro- 
duction. a 

Quotations, Nov. 14: hard spring wheat 
flours, family patent $7@7.30, first patent 
$6.80@7, standard patent $6.50@6.70, fancy 
clear $6.20@6.45, first clear $5.95@6.15, sec- 
ond clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.30@6.55, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.30, 95% $5.85@6.10, first clear 
$4.90@5.55, second clear $4.50@4.80: soft 
wheat short patent $6.95@7.55, straight 
$6.20@6.55, first clear $5.10@5.45. 

Atlanta: Buying activity still sharply cur- 
tailed as all sides of trade await new de- 
velopments affecting business. Blenders 
taking on small amounts of soft wheat 
cut-offs and hard wheat clears. Otherwise 
trading with them very poor, although ship- 
ping directions hold up _ well. Sales to 
wholesale family flour dealers dishearten- 
ing. In instances where bookings are get- 
ting very low, buyers taking hand-to-mouth 
attitude. Flour not moving as rapidly from 
retailers’ shelves in some sections due to 
pure lard shortage, and housewives will 
not use substitutes. Deliveries slow, fair 
and pretty good. Demand from bakers neg- 
ligible due to good contracts, causing sales 
to be few and far between. Little demand 
for soft wheat flour from bakers. Movement 
on contracts continues very good. Prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.70@6.75, standard patent 
$6.45@6.65, straight $6.35@6.55, first bakery 
clear $6.30@6.35; hard wheat family short 
patent $7.25@7.30, fancy patent $6.85@7, 
standard patent $6.85@7, special or low 
grade $6.45@6.60, 95% $6.50@6.75, bakery 
short patent $6.40@6.70, standard patent 
$6.30@6.60, straight $6.20@6.50, first bakery 
clear $5.80@6.10; hard wheat low protein 
95% $5.90@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.55@ 
5.75, bulk; second clear $5.20@5.40, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.50@7.70, 
fancy patent $7.10@7.30, standard patent 
$7.10@7.30, special or low grade $6.70@6.90; 
soft wheat short patent, bulk basis $6.80 
@7; soft wheat 95% $6.40@6.60, bulk; 
straight $6.30@6.50, bulk; fancy cut-off 


ing 


$5.75@5.85, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.55,- 


bulk; second clear $5.10@5.30, bulk; self- 
rising flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c 
higher. ‘ 

Nashville: New business continues prac- 
tically at a standstill. Local buyers pick 
up an occasional car or two and these pur- 
chases from time to time have accumulated 
a fair stock which will tide them over until 
the permanent ceiling prices are announced. 
Blenders report that their buyers in the 
South and Southeast seem to be marking 
time until they receive more definite in- 
ormation regarding regulations. They have 
fair stocks of flour booked and seem con- 
tent to order out against these contracts. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: soft wheat short 
patent $7.45@8.05, standard patent $7.15@ 
7.45, fancy patent $6.85@7.15, clears $6.55 
@6.85, hard winter wheat short patent $6.25 
@6.80, standard patent $5.95@6.25, spring 
wheat short patent $6.60@6.95, standard 
patent $6.30@6.60. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market remains very quiet, with 
little prospect for improvement. The little 
business done strictly of a stop-gap char- 
acter; buyers only taking flour for imme- 
diate requirements, while on the mills’ part 
they cannot press sales under the ceiling 
prices and be sure they can cover their 
requirements of wheat at these levels. It's 
a waiting game on both sides, with all the 
advantages with the buyers. 

Mills grinding near capacity, as they are 
cleaning up their contract for grinding that 
million bushels of wheat for the Commodity 
Credit Corp. Otherwise grindings would be 
at the 50% of capacity level. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Nov. 14: family 
patent $6.60, pastry $6.25, bluestem $6.60, 
cake $7.50, Montana spring $6.70, Dakota 
spring $7.10. 


Portland: New government business in 
market, with a request for offers on 80,000 
bbls of flour, delivered San Francisco. The 
request was for all types of flour, including 
cake, biscuit, cooky. Offers were to be in 
government hands by Friday at 11 a.m. 
This constituted the chief interest of an 
otherwise dull week. Little export business 
with South-Central America. Other mar- 
kets moving along slowly. 

Quotations, Nov. 14, f.o.b. mill, 98’s, cot- 
tons: hard winters $6.50,. bluestem topping 
$6.20, soft wheat straights $5.80. 

San Francisco: Prices remain steady, with 
interest dull and sales confined to small 
scattered lots. Deliveries good and contract 
commitments generally below normal, but 
the trade shows no interest in anticipating 
requirements. Quotations, Nov. 14: eastern 
family patents $8.60@8.80, California family 
patents | $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $6@6.30, northern hard 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, pastry $5.80@6. 
Dakota standard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana 
standard patents $6.20@6.40, California blue- 
stem patents $5.80@6, California pastry 
$5.60@ 5.80. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


to-Montreal: Spring wheat flour is 

steadily in the domestic market, but 
contracting is limited. Deliveries are being 

rly made on old orders. Prices are 
too low to be satisfactory. In the eastern 
provinces where the situation has been par- 
ticularly bad efforts are being made to 
stiffen prices. Lists are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 
onds $4.60, bakers $4.30@4.40, in 98's, jute, 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Some new export business in spring wheat 
four came in from the British Ministry of 
Food during the week. The order was not 

. All other markets were quiet. New 
pusiness with the West Indies is restricted 
by the scarcity of cargo space to those 
islands. Asking prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: government regulation flour 
for shipment to U. K. 32s 3d per 280 Ibs, 
December, seaboard Canadian ports; 32s 6d, 

ary-February. 

Teeerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
are light. Wheat has been scarce. How- 
ever, supplies are more than adequate for 
demand. Buyers’ offers are too low to be 
accepted in many cases. Some winter wheat 
mills that have an established reputation 
for quality are doing a regular business 
at fair prices. Values are unchanged from 
a week ago. Quotations, Nov. 14: pure 
Ontario winters $4.40 bbl, in second-hand 
jutes, Montreal freights; $4.15 bbl, bulk, 
for export. 

Ontario winter wheat supplies are light. 
Scarcity of farm labor has held up deliv- 
ery. The price is unchanged. Quotations, 
Nov. 14: 95@96c bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export flour trade better, but 
sales to the United Kingdom are on a 
smaller scale than previous transactions. 
Reports indicate that some mills are still 
completing recent orders and are not shar- 
ing in the latest business. Domestic trade 
continues generally good. Supplies are am- 
ple. Quotations, Nov. 14: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: Western flour houses con- 
tinued to concentrate almost their entire 
energies on the domestic picture. No sign 
of improvement in the export trade. Con- 
tinued almost total absence of steamship 
space offerings has shut off any movement 
overseas from this port. No sales have been 
confirmed here for some weeks now, al- 
though some business for Central and South 
America is being routed by western mills 
over the rail lines along the coast. 

Domestic flour trade continues quite fair. 
There is very little price-cutting in evidence 
here and quotations, under the Waftime 
Prices and Trade Board ceilings, have not 
changed for nearly a year. Cash car quota- 
tions in cotton 98’s are $5.40 for first pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B. 

Supplies of soft wheat from Ontario mills 
are fair here, with the price to the trade 
steady around $7.30@7.50. The Ontario 
grinds are the only soft wheat flours avail- 
able here now, no supplies having come in 
from the United States Pacific Northwest 
or Australia for a year. 





ption without any accumulations or 
backing up; soft winter wheat bran $34.50 
@35.75, mixed feed $37@37.50, flour midds. 
$38.75, std. $34.50, all under respective ceil- 
ings, but showing some spread. 

St. Louis: Bran $32.50@32.75, pure bran 
$32.75@33, gray shorts $37@37.25, brown 
shorts (no offerings), red dog $38.50. 


Buffalo: Demand fairly good and prices 
held firm, with output apparently to be cur- 
tailed; opinion in some sections of trade is 
that indications point to higher prices for 
balance of Nov. and later shipments; trend 
firm; supply light; bran $36.50, std. midds. 
$37, flour midds. $38, second clear $40, red 
dog $38.50, heavy mixed feeds $38. 

New York: Slow; trend steady; supply 
fair; bran $39.20, std. midds. $40.45, flour 
midds. $41.20, red dog $41.20. 


Boston: Demand moderate, but confined 
to near-by needs; market held steady and 
no incentive to cover ahead. Offerings plen- 
tiful enough both from eastern and western 
sources, and their quotations show little 
difference. No new offerings from Canada 
and only a limited amount of resale feed 
reported. Domestic quotations 25c per ton 
higher for midds. and other feeds un- 
changed. Std. bran $41@42, std. midds. 
$41.25@41.75, flour midds. $42.25@42.75, 
mixed feed $43, red dog $42.50. 

Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
moderate; bran, std. $39.75@40, pure spring 
$40@40.25, hard winter $40@40.25, soft win- 
ter nominal; midds., std. $40.50@41, flour 
$42@42.50, red dog $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend steady; supply 


adequate; spring bran $37.75, red dog $41.50. . 


Atlanta: Very light; trend continues 
strong; supply ample; bran $41.25@42, gray 
shorts $46@46.50, std. midds. $43.45@43.75, 
rye midds. $36.25@37, red dog $46.15@47, 
ground government wheat $39.55. 

Nashville: Fairly good; offerings limited 
but sufficient; prices slightly lower on bran; 
about unchanged on shorts; bran $38@ 
38.50, gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50. 

Ogden: Milifeed business is good, with 
specifications up during the past week. 
Mills are sold up into March and April. 
Plants are working to capacity seven days 
per week—and wishing for an eighth day. 
Quotations stationary: red bran and mill run 
$35.50, blended $35.50, white $36, midds. 
$37, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
prices: red bran and mill run $40.50, blend- 
ed $40.50, white $41, midds. $41.10 ton, 
ceiling. California prices (at ceiling): red 
bran and mill run $40.40, blended $40.40, 
white $41.40, midds. $41.90, car lots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco (ceiling prices), with Los 
Angeles prices up 50c. 

San Francisco: Market steady, with de- 
mand slow and offerings light; Kansas 
bran, $40@40.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run 
$39@39.50, blended $39.50@40, white $30@ 
30.50. Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39@39.50, standard $39.50@40, white $40@ 
40.50, white bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@ 
41.50, shorts $40.50@41. Montana: bran 
and mill run $40.50@41, Colo. red bran 
$39.50@ 40. California: blended mill run 
$39.50@40, white $40@40.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair;° Kansas bran $41, local mill run $40. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Nov. 17 

Minneapolis: Trading is still light, but 
there is surprisingly little pressure of offer- 
ings, considering the current high produc- 
tion. Directions are none too good, but 
buyers, when forwarding directions, insist 
on immediate shipment. Impression pre- 
vails that stocks in the hands of the trade 
are light. Lower temperatures and snow 
Would unquestionably stimulate demand. 
December shipment feed is still quoted at 
$1 over spot, and while buyers are hard to 
find it would be difficult to buy for less. 
Interior mills are cleaning up old bookings 
fast, and are doing a fair business in split 
cars with flour; bran is quoted here at 
$31.50, std. midds. $32.50, flour midds. $34 
and red dog $34.50@35. Heavier grades 
are lower for the week, but bran and std. 
midds. are at a premium over Chicago. 


City: Bran and shorts steady to 
somewhat weaker as interest lags; bran 
$29.75@30, gray shorts $34.75@35. 

Oklahoma City: Shorts in good demand, 
though bran has slackened somewhat; prices 
declined $1 on bran and mill run, but un- 
changed on shorts. Basis del. Oklahoma 
Points, carload shipment, burlap bags. For 
Southern deliveries: bran $1.65@1.75 bag of 
100 Ibs, mill run $1.77% @1.82%, shorts $1.95 
@2. Northern deliveries: bran $1.60@1.65, 
mill run $1.72%@1.77%, shorts $1.90@1.95. 


Omaha: Millfeeds fair to good; bran $30 
@30.50, brown shorts $34, gray shorts and 
flour midds. $35, red dog $35.50. 

i Good; supply for shorts lim- 
ted; supply of bran fair; trend steady; 
bran $30@30.50, shorts $35@36. 

Hutchinson: Less active; trend weaker; 
Supply ample; bran $30@30.50, mill run 
$32.25 @32.75, gray shorts $34.75 @35.25 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend lower; supply ade- 
tT, basis Kansas City: std. bran $30@ 

-50, gray shorts $34.75 @ 35.25. 

Fort Worth: Good: trend slightly easier; 
ably adequate; wheat bran $35@36, gray 
- “= $41.60@42, white shorts not quoted, 
el. Texas com. pts. or Galveston dom. rate. 

- + Fair; trend firm; supply am- 
me spring Sad. herd winter bran $34.50, 

le .50, flour mid -50, 
des is ds. $37.50, red 


Toledo: Somewhat easier after recent 


climb, but good demand and moving into 


T to-Montreal: Demand heavy; sup- 
plies insufficient; offerings mostly in mixed 
cars with flour, and straight cars of mill- 
feed scarce. Some Ontario wheat millfeed 
is being exported to United States markets. 
The export price is down 25@50c since a 
week ago, the quotation now being $39.50 
@39.75 ton for splits, basis Montreal 
freights, Canadian funds. Domestic values 
are unchanged; bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, track, Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Supplies moving freely to east- 
ern Canada; sales in western Canada poor; 
bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta, 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; sales are hold- 
ing up very well, aided by .the advent of 
colder fall weather. Principal demand con- 
tinues to be for mashes rather than actual 
millfeed. Stocks are ample for current 
needs, but mills show no inclination to 
press offerings. Quotations are unchanged 
and on a cash car basis are: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, and feed flour 
$37.50@40 (nominal). 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
as chief chemist or assistant; 10 years’ 
diversified experience; married. Address 
5845, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT WITH OUT- 
standing record as to character and abil- 
ity desires change; would consider a 
position in any mill over 800 bbls; loca- 
tion not of importance. Address 5842, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








REPRINTS 


Standing advertisements and reading mat- 
ter, one page or less, may be reprinted at 
the following schedule of charges: 

First one hundred, $2.50; additional hun- 
dreds, 50c each. Second color—add 75% 
to above charge. Regular stock—English 
finish book or high grade news print; 80-lb 
coated stock—25c per hundred additional. 

Extra long articles, or printing requiring 
special composition, arrangement, binding, 
etc., will be estimated in advance if desired. 

Send reprint orders to The Miller Pub- 
lishing Co., 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
———— Vv ‘ 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE MONITOR DOUBLE 
adjustable, separating, polishing, scouring 
machine; rebuilt. D-K Products, Inc., 2326 
8S. Winchester, Chicago, Ill, °. 








NIAGARA FALLS MILL—LIST TOO NU- 
merous to mention; will furnish this on 
request; 1,000-bbl mill complete, whole or 
piecemeal; 2,000-bu scale steel hopper; 
foot gear reduction, 300 h.p; Draver feed- 
er; Niagara receiving separator; Niagara 
grademaker; metal dust collectors; Rich- 
ardson automatic scale; elevator legs, 
complete; 9”x30” rolls, type A; 72''x77”"— 
80”x77” standard Universal bolters; cen- 
trifugal reels; flour dresser; grinders; dust 
collectors, cloth; Novadel feeder; hori- 
zontal agitators; upright agitator; Hum- 
phrey man-lift; Howe’s packer; Nordyke 
packer; Gould fire pump; motors, 25 
cycles, 440-volt; transformers. W. Mc- 
Guire, 912 Humboldt Parkway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


e 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 
Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 


Fluorometric and 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 





* 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


600 Mutual Building 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bblis Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Capacity 700 Barrels 





“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbls 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 















MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxE Crry 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘“Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








{4 99 A Hi wp Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = fist 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


‘SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Spot- 
ted, but a little more interest and some 
sales. Trade, however. still inclined to hang 
back, and comparatively little round lot 
contracting for future delivery has been 
done to date. Pure white rye flour $3.60 
@3.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure white $3.40@3.70, pure dark 
$2.90@ 3.20. 

Philadelphia: Market quiet and easy, 
with offerings fairly liberal and prices 
slightly shaded; white patent, $4.25@4.40. 

Chicago: Only scattered sales reported; 
buyers not interested in contracting ahead; 
white patent $3.70@4, medium $3.50@3.80, 
dark $3.10@3.50. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping directions good; white flour $4.45 
He medium $4.25, dark $3.85, rye meal 
4.05. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; in 98-lb cottons: white $4.80, 
medium $4.60, dark $4.20. 

New York: Moderate sales reported, but 
levels unchanged; trade not pressing; pure 
white patents $4.10@4.40. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, medium 
dark rye $5.55, Wisconsin pure straight 
$5.85, Wisconsin white patent $6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Demand active; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $4.75@5, medium $4.25@4.40, dark $4 
@ 4.25. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: New bookings extremely 
slim, but mills are flooded with directions 
and some are a week or two behind on 
deliveries. Unfilled business on mill books 
is understood to be well below last year’s 
level. Prices up 10c bbl; fancy No. 1 semo- 
lina $5.95@6.05 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
standard 30c less. 

In the week ended Nov, 14, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 104,950 bbls 
durum products, against 110,765 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Steady buying of small lots re- 
ported; buyers’ ideas still too low to permit 
of much business; No. 1 semolina $6.10@ 
6.20, standard No. 1 $5.80@6. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.10, granular $6.65, No. 3 $6.45, fancy 
patent $7.10. 

Buffalo: Buyers still oniniie on the 
side line, but heavy plant operations brought 
many buyers in for needed supplies; ship- 
ping directions very good, with macaroni 
production near cupucity; trade believes 
meatless days and meat rationing will mean 
continued and growing consumption of mac- 
aroni products; supply ample; on bulk 
basis: No. 1 $6.80, durum fancy patent 
$6.80, macaroni flour $6.30, first clear $5.30, 
second clear $4.25, durum granular $6.40. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply adequate; No. 1 $6.60, bulk, 
f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia: Sold slowly and _ prices 
without important change; No, 1 fancy $7@ 
7.20, No. 1 regular $6.70@6.90 











OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of rolled oats are 
quiet and business is backward as com- 
pared with a year ago; prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 14: regular 
grades $2.95 per bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars, 
Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal, in 98's, 
jute, $3.65. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal good; supplies light and mills op- 
erating only part time; milling companies 
continue in the cash market for high grade 
oats and some fair-sized lots traded. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Nov. 16 at $3.35 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Nov. 
14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
7 oe ee we 











Baltimore . 1,88 
Boston .... 2,294 ee ee ee 
Buffalo .. 5,270 1,323 197 45 
Afloat .. 182 ee ee ee 
Chicago .. 113 
New York ° 1,777 
Afloat ......... 316 ee 
Philadelphia .... 345 114 
COMal .ccccscccce 50 ee 
Lakes ......+.+.+ ee 374 
TWetade ccccccce 12,234 1,811 197 45 
Nov. 7, 1941 ... 11,582 1,294 197 45 
Nov. 15, 1941 ... 16,561 227 4 o8 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Nov. 14, in tons, with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— ~ 


1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ... er eve 9,540 8,600 
Kansas City .. 1,525 1,700 3,500 4,000 
Philadelphia .. 340 120 


Milwaukee .... eee eee 2,640 2,240 





og 
GROWN 


MILLS 
POBALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours, 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








We are always ready 7 fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
*““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
=e district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


‘The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Kill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 
ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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American Food 











A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT | 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM * MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mrtume Co., Inman, Kan. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barregts DaILy 











(Continued from page 31.) 
ing Administration is helping to sustain 
allied soldiers fighting at Malta. Enough 
powdered whole milk was delivered re- 
cently to supply that garrison with the 
equivalent of more than 2,250,000 quarts 
of milk. 

World War I, with the inevitable 
shortage of shipping space, then directed 
attention to powdered whole milk. Pro- 
duction of powdered whole milk has never 
been large, but improvements have in- 
creased its possibility of use. Although 
we have bought only about 7,000,000 lbs 
to date, I have no doubt that it will 
have an increasingly important place in 
the war food program. 

Butter production until lately has been 
running below last year. One of the 
major reasons for increasing the support 
price, of course, was to channel more 
milk to creameries. Although lend-lease 
demands for butter are relatively small, 
there is a strong domestic market because 
of greater incomes in this country. 

We face different supply problems 
from those prevailing a year ago, when 
it appeared that we might have to eat 
less of some dairy products, especially 
cheese. But in spite of the fact that 
as much as 70% of the total United 
States production in a single month has 
been purchased by AMA for shipment, 
no homemaker in this country needs a 
ration card to buy cheese. Instead, the 
government is asking her to serve her 
family more cheese. 

To many the policy with respect to 
cheese may seem inconsistent. It was 
only last year that Secretary Wickard 
asked consumers to cut down on their 
use of cheese for a while. A few weeks 
ago he announced that the rate of cheese 
production was high enough to meet all 
needs, both here and abroad. You must 
not forget that dairy production as well 
as war is a dynamic thing. As condi- 
tions change we must be alert to make 
the necessary changes in our war plans 
and programs. 

In March, 1941, the British desperately 
needed one out of every three pounds 
of cheese that was coming out of our 
vats—a request that could not have been 
met immediately had it not been for the 
wholehearted co-operation of farmers, 
cheese makers, and 32,000,000 American 
housewives. They all responded mag- 
nificently, and it wasn’t long until the 
cheese supply had caught up with war 
demands. The rate of cheese production 
climbed from 600,000,000 to 980,000,000 
and then to 1,100,000,000 lbs a year. It 
was then that the secretary announced 
that cheese supplies were ample for all 
purposes. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration has been buying an average of 
more than 1,000,000 lbs of cheese a day 
for lend-lease shipment. American Ched- 
dar has become a world traveler. 

The farmer and the cheese industry 
can be proud of the part they are play- 
ing, of the way they have increased pro- 
duction so that we not only have been 
able to supply military, domestic and 
lend-lease néeds, but have built up a 
great reserve of cheese here. 

On Sept. 1, 281,000,000 Ibs were in 
storage in this country. This supply is 
a great deal larger than in normal times, 
but it is a vitally important reserve for 


(Continued on page 45.) 











Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 





high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


..- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled-by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


> 





mn 
ee 1) 
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Cable Address ALL 
"HASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT. Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Mullers of the 





























sore HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
; and Manufacturers of 
Canada’s PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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oldest and largest 
Millers 





















































. 
oicieiliadieibaes Head Oftice: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
y LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: 
Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” The “anor ie R. C. PRATT 
“GLENORA”“ imines aaation FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
lountry or: : 
“FAMOUS” Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. TORO NTO, ¢ RNAD A 
“BUFFA Lo” Grain Exchange, Winnipeg Cable Address: “PRAMILLOCO,” Toronto. 
Cereals 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


wiiawnwnetetege@#@ VT ANCOUV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


<<, 


“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTp. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY STERLING 


THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 

















TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














Sea—="="_ ~OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >=Y 



























































- JUTE 4 - JUTE 4 
. BAGS . BAGS 
| COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
a A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG.CO., Limited — } 
Z — Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC —— Be | 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. y “7 
’ : Conadion Spring and Winter Wheat Four ; : 
PS incr — eT.) Man's, | ONTARIO, CANADA aad Hichardson & SONS 
C i h ne Shi - E t 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. n= ipers an oo 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSE 
T he St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
MONTREAL CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
rf ‘R e oi al 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Concentration 











(Continued from page 23.) 
signed for their prices to be fixed, 


Janned to meet essential needs in a sen- — 


sible manner and produced in the most 
economical way possible.” As a counter- 
part to the production of utility goods 
in every suitable industry, the govern- 
ment is prohibiting the production of any 
articles which do not fit into this pro- 
gram. In the domestic glass industry, 
for example, only tumblers, jugs, mugs 
and small mirrors will be produced; in 
the case of jewelry, only clocks, watches, 
identification bracelets, cuff links, studs 
and plain wedding rings. It is esti- 
mated that this policy will immediately 
release 30,000 additional workers for war 
work, besides increasing the supply of 
essential requirements. 

Typical also of the latest developments 
are the efforts made to extend or sim- 
plify existing concentration plans. Some 
industries, for example, hosiery, have 
been reconcentrated. The paper box and 
carton industry, which could not achieve 
concentration, is now being surveyed for 
compulsory concentration. The opera- 
tions of the brick industry have been con- 
sidered by a special government com- 
mittee, and a plan formulated similar 
to the plan for the soft drinks industry. 
The diamond cutting industry has been 
concentrated and plans are prepared 
for paint and varnish, jute, laundries and 
other industries. In the cotton industry 
on the other hand, it was found that con- 
centration could be carried too -far. 
Some mills were reopened temporarily to 
cope with essential government needs 
and 10,000 workers were sent back to this 
industry. 


CONCENTRATION ON FOOD PRODUCTION 


Independently of the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Food has been active 
in applying concentration wherever pos- 
sible to the production of food. Since 
1940, margarine and cooking fats have 
been manufactured by one combine rep- 
resenting all manufacturers, and pro- 
ducing a standard unbranded article. 
The slaughtering of cattle and the dress- 
ing of meat has been restricted to 800 
slaughter houses. Before the war about 
16,000 butchers slaughtered their own 
cattle. Concentration plans have been 
prepared for bacon curing, butter pack- 
ing, cheese processing, milk canning, glu- 
cose manufacture, provender milling and 
egg packing. 

Striking progress has been made in 
the concentration or rationalization of 
food distribution. Wholesaler buyers of 
margarine, fats and flour, have to take 
it from the nearest factory or mill. After 
Sept. 30, 1942, retail sales of milk were 
to be rationalized. In every urban cen- 
ter deliveries of milk were to be re- 
organized so as to prevent any over- 
lapping. Many dairymen, it was ex- 
pected, would be forced to withdraw for 
the duration. 

PACKAGING AISO “CONCENTRATED” 

A form of concentration has also been 
introduced into the packaging of all 
types of goods. Apart from the con- 
trols which have increasingly restricted 
the use of paper, cartons and tin in 
packaging, the latest packaging order 
drastically reduces the number of sizes 
in which commodities may be packaged, 
Sometimes allowing only a single size. 
Manufacturers in no less than 100 trades 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Robin : ! 


had already reduced the numbers of 
sizes available for their packs, and in 
many cases have voluntarily adopted 
standard containers. 

The most difficult problem, as yet un- 
solved, is the possible concentration of 
retail trade. With the shortage of sup- 
plies and labor, traders have been badly 
hit. A sample survey in seven towns 
showed that about 10% of shops engaged 
in nonfood trades had aready been closed. 
Many more are carrying on at a loss, 
trying to maintain their identity until 
after the war. It is felt that there is 
considerable wastage in the existing sys- 
tem. 

The government appointed a commit- 
tee in May, 1941, to examine the problem, 
and it reported that “present conditions 
may almost of necessity involve the with- 
drawal of a proportion of existing trad- 
ers.” Voluntary concentration has not 
been achieved to any appreciable extent, 
and in its latest report the committee has 
suggested that it may be necessary to 
put forward a compulsory plan in which 
traders who carry on pay a levy for the 
compensation of those who withdraw for 
the duration of the war. Naturally a 
plan of this sweeping character will not 
be accepted easily, yet some concentra- 
tion plan will have to be devised for 
retail trade, to meet war conditions. 





American Food 











(Continued from page 41.) 
it is impossible to have too much food 
in a war of endurance. Later the cheese 
supply as well as other food supplies 
now in abundance, may be just the oppo- 
site—we may be asked to go light again 
before this war is won. 

During the last three months the rate 
of cheese production has declined slightly. 
The department recently reported that 
131 plants stopped making cheese. Most 
of them did not close their doors—they 
began making butter again with the other 
plant facilities. In some cases the fac- 
tories during the last year had been mak- 
ing cheese for the first time. Cheese 
production should not decline. We need 
all the top quality cheese that can be 
produced. But in order for farmers to 
keep on producing milk and cheese mak- 
ers to keep right on making cheese with- 
out any let-up, we must keep stocks 
moving. 

One hurdle in the way of production is 
the scarcity of farm labor. To emphasize 
the seriousness of the problem, here are 
the results of a recent department study 
in a few Midwest counties. In two years 
about half of the young men between 18 
and 30 left farms and more than two 
fifths of the young women. This means 
that at least in these areas as many 
young men and women left farms in these 
last two years as had left in the pre- 
ceding ten years. The farm labor situa- 
tion is not going to get better. We must 
keep it from getting worse. All of us 
will have to work harder to find the 
answer if this factor alone isn’t to de- 
feat production. 

The job ahead for all of us is to make 
a realistic study of the urgent prob- 
lems facing us and then try to shape the 
course for the next few years. We have 
to look forward and base our judgment 
on the best information at hand, realiz- 
ing of course, that now nothing is cer- 
tain except uncertainty, and unexpected 
changes and handicaps. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Office 


Offices: Montreal 


Cx 


Way Colelion Fas 


Toronto, Mone 





les 


Calgary, Saskatoon 
ton ¢ Orrental Export Sai 


Riverside A B ¢ th I 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON O©O., LTD. 
Oanadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & OOX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 
EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 
Vj OFFICES 








New York Buffalo (Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 





Coast To Coast Grain Service WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


ARGILL | _ :.. 


TRUCK-LOAD 

INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD 

BOAT-LOAD 
eee 


Minneapolis and 
Any Where 
All Principal Grain Markets Any Time 























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
id WHEAT and RYE ad 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























FINE CHOICE 


King Arthur—You have disgraced. the 
name of my court and the Round 
Table. As a punishment go forth into 
the world and capture every bird there- 
in, and bring them back on a string. 
Either that or you must marry my 
daughter. Which do you choose? 

Errant Knight—Have you got any 
salt? 

¥ ¥ 


THATS ENOUGH 
She—Are you doing anything for that 
cold of yours? 
He—I sneeze whenever it wants me to. 


¥ ¥ 


SHE KNOWS 

“Are you sure your wife knows I’m 
going home to dinner with you?” 

“Knows? I should say so! I argued 
with her about it this morning for half 
an hour.” 

¥ ¥ 
POOR HUSBAND 

“I want some grapes for* my sick 
husband. Do you know if any poison 
has been sprayed on these you have?” 

“No, madam; you'll have to get that 
at the druggist’s.” 

¥ ¥ 
MODERN SPIRIT 

“On her eighteenth birthday I gave 
my daughter her first front door key.” 

“That was the proper modern spirit, 
old man.” 

“Not necessarily—I just got tired of 
having her knock off the milk bottles 
crawling through the pantry window.” 

¥ ¥ 
ANY TIME 


Waiter (to patron who has been kept 
waiting for some time).—What do you 
wish, sir? 

Patron (sarcastically).—Well, what I 
originally came for was breakfast, but 
if dinner’s ready now, I'll take supper. 


a 
MONEY ISN’T EVERYTHING 


Judge Lott—So, not content with 
stealing $500 you went back and took 
a couple of watches, some rings and other 
jewelry? 

Sam Slick.—Yes, your honor, I remem- 
bered that money alone doesn’t bring 
happiness. 

¥ ¥ 
SPECIAL 

Visitor—This isn’t a dwarf. He's 
over five feet tall. 

Showman—That’s the wonderful thing 
about him. He’s the tallest dwarf in 
the world. 

‘y ¥ 
WHICH ONE? 

Flip.—What’s this here new “witching 

hour”? 33 


Flop.—Ain’t you ignorant—that’s the 


hour when the wife greets you with 
“Which story is it this time?” 
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Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ, 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 93rd year 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Mesehowret of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 





\ 








Member Millers’ National Federation 








XiPIe we, FULION JMociEE 
htm &-TTTe| BAG & CO | Mew York: 


Minncapolis ae “ Mow Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 








Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 
LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN Cable Address: *‘TRoNTOPRI,” London 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 

Cory Buildings, CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C.3 Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEacH,”’ London PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS GRAIN, SEEDS, om, L, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings 
LONDON, E. C. 3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, '. C.3 
é poanewess — Ne a 
, * ” onstitution Street 
Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,’’ London 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 








C. E. FEAST & CO. FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 | 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. Cable Address: “Fennxtz,” Live 1 








JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘““ANcHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO," Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


O. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘““MarvVEL,"’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,”” Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














Low Grades and HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
. LARSEN CO. 
Millfeed 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All FLOUR Grades 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ELLY Aura. KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
oni (oorhandisers Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
919 No. Michigan Ave. Offices 
CHICAGO New York City and San Francisco 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Tanner- Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 
FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 

















DCU ASIN | Dixie-PortlandFlourCo. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJ_OUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Memphis, Tennessee 
Deper aby ie -rompt Service 

Noite aici of Technology s d of the South 

: we isSiieel i plus Dependable Service 
l 260 ontana CHICAGO, Iil 
/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. Flour Specialists #icTosr® 

F L Oo U RR M. S. Brownold Company 
Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
444 W. Grand Ave. - CHICAGO Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Tab {ue Wel 
Ciawi Di 1 


Welti- 


a ed Se ON 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 











John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. THE FRANK R. PRINA 











DOMESTIC EXPORT . CORPORATION 
FLOUR Domestic FLOUR exert 
P.O. Box 646 781 LaSaux Sr. LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND H. J. GREENBANK 
ALFALFA MEAL & COMPANY 
een OO eae & FLOUR 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. PRODUCE EXCHANGE = NEW YORK, N. Y. 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Acme-Bvans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, OMIA. ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., henapg Winni- 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ...ccccccccccccccscccees 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ..ccccseccceseseseees 
American Cyanamid ‘& Chemical Ger. oo 
New York, N. Y. eoccccce 
American Dry Milk Institute, Ine., “Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. ¥. 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal.........+++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee eeeeeeeeee eee eeenes 


eee eweeeeeeees eeeeeeeeee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., cccccccccccce 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; ast 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake Cavs Seattle; 
Wichita ..cccccccesveccsees eoccce 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y....-+++++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....eseeeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
Fence, KanSas ....-seeeeeeeceeeessees 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis. eves 


eee eeeeeeeee 


Terre eee eee) 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....+-+++se+++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ceeseeececeees ceccccccece 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Iil.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......+++ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., ‘st. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ....-seeeeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......--. 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl........ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Or@BON .cccccccccccccccecccccsecsees 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., —_ 
ver, Colo, ..ccccees ° evece 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas 


eee ee meee eee eeeeeeeseeeeeseee 


ee eee eeeeeereeeeeeeee 


Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. sccccccccccccccscccccccccce 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
ar, Colo., St. Louis, becccesece 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal salt Co., Inc., 8st. 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. : 


Se eee meee eeeeeeeeeeeeesesesese 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Qwe., COM. cccccccdcccccccescecvesove 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Y. 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich rTTT 

Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 

Duncan, & Co., Inc., New 
Were W. Be vcassccvescs 

Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, ‘Minn.. 


Montreal, 


Eagle New Ulm, 
Minn. eccccccccccce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
Gee, Ts. Hee riebececccecesessecreces 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Roller Mill Co., 


eee eee eeees 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, ..cccccccccccccccccccs 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y...... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Ime., Gemeva, N. ZF. ccccccccccccccecs 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ee rccccccccccccs 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
es. Ts es | ha 4 060F000b 0000050 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.......... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. eeccccccccecoes 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STAGES, Meme, cccccccccccccececees 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Me. cccccces oeseeenesesecess eeeve 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 


OD. ccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecce 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. » See 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


seen 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
NE PR eer ree 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
TOME vo cdecsecccctcceséceceresscscoes 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Be Ge, BU cc wcsnnevasectdecses 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
ecccccccccccccs OOVEr 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


O, sree ereeeeaneeeesetaseeeteseseees 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. 0., Asticn), Witicccecccccccccs 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Gonstruction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ..-seeceeees 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. coe 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill...........+ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 


( Sree eee ee Peeeeeeeeeeeeeer er errere 


Kimpton, W. S8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., 
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King Midas Flour Mills, 

Minn. ...... 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich........- 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


Minneapolis, 


eee emma ween ween eeee 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Ye ccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Crfenme, TM. cccccccccccccesccccecccs 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Tl. .ccccccccccccccccccce 

La Grange Mills,.Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ..ccsesscccccccececees 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass...... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, NOD. .cccccccccccvccesecececsess 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......- ‘ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......+.+-+ 
Lyon & Gr leaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccscccccsesesveseseveses 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas — Co., Clay Center, 
Midland Chemical ” Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Iowa .......++- 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
Bas City, Mo. ceccccccccccccsccsesccs 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
BO vencvsedssinueasess sca sereenekes 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICAGO ccccccccccccrcrccsccccessccece 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PR. ccccccvccccccccvcceseseccccceseos 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co,, St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls.. 


Peete eee eee sees eeeee 


eee eee teases eeeeeeeeeeees 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .ccccccccccccvcccscccsccese 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Me. ccccesce ° 
Morris, Cliff H., ‘& Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland 
Moundridge Milling Co., 

Kansas 


eee meee eee twee eeeeeeeseee 


Moundridge, 


Peete ee eee weer eeeeeeeer eee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Will, Ni J. cccccccccccccccccccces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
MA, NOD. ccccccccccccccccccsscccccccce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MimM, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccocce 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. .........+.++ 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kangas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Novadel-Agene Corp, .........+...-Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
BORD, QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccece 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 

Clty, Me. eccccccecccvcccccccccccccce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parriagh & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 

MAR, wccccccccccccccccccecceeacescce 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago..........++ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll....... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont. ..........+. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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med River Milling Co., Sea i 
Minn. 


SOPOT ERE HEHEHE HE Heer aeeny 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., MiL 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipeg, MAN. ..cccccccccccccscccsces, 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Weae 
TOW, BOG. .ccccccccccccccscccsccece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kates. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Mingland ..cccccccccsccccccccece 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...,,. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland eorcccccerocece 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
BRUM. «ccc ccvcccccccccccccccccccccces 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas...,, 


eee eee eee eeeees 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. 
*, Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills. “Co., Lta., 
Montreal, Canada ......seseessssees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo. ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, In. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W., 
MINT 0-5 405505665 Ses eee vececees 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
VO. cocccccccccccecccccveccccccccces 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, I.. 
“— Institute of Technology, Chicago, 


Cloud, 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 

GBS CREF, MEO, ccccccccceccccccccccccs 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

TAG, TANGOR, TENG. occccvcccceseccces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England........ 
Spindler, L. G., BOW TOP. ccccpeccccces 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......... 
ere. Oe AID, GND hss ieesecocesenss: 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, N. ¥. ... 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .....cceeeeceeeees 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
—, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Pee eee meee ewe eeeeeeeeeene 


Tri-State Milling Co.,- Rapid City, 8. D.. 
“= City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
nn. STITT TT ee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll...........-. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 


BEAR. cocccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 

BOR, TRB: déwcoveccvccvccesosecs: 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 

ORG Duluth, BIGGS. cccccccccccccccces 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MONE, VO. cocecdcccccccsccccccccccs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
MEIBR.. cccccsecccvvccccessccccess 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. ovccccccccs COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas 


Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon. ...cccccccccsccccccess 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
bel ag Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
Weber vow Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
CRGO, TAL cescccdccescccscvcseveces 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Teremte, OME. .cscvegocceccesesecccce: 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, MOo.........+.ese0:: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md...........- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co......- 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio........- 
ver? Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
am Garment Corp., Chicago, IIl.....- 
Wisconsin Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas... . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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Flour and baked goods have always been recognized as 
essential to proper nutrition. Now, the plus value of 
Enrichment with thiamin, niacin and iron is giving new 
impetus to their place in a balanced, health building diet. 
Wartime demands for a stronger nation have brought gen- 
eral acceptance to the Enrichment program. 


Responsibility has been placed on the milling indus- 
try by the selection of flour and bread as the medium 
to carry thiamin, niacin and iron. Even though many 
diets are deficient in these particular nutrients, the 
authorities have not recommended their addition to 
other foods. 


Re-emphasis of the vital place of wheat flour in a health- 
ful, balanced diet is both a challenge and an opportunity 
to you as a miller. A prominent authority on nutrition re- 
cently went on record with the statement “Everybody who 
has not changed from plain white flour to enriched white 
flour should do so at once as a patriotic duty.” 


“N-RICHMENT-A” makes it easy for you to capitalize 
on this opportunity, and to enlarge the public acknowledg- 


ment of the vital and essential nature of your industry. 
NA-77E 














MHIGHMENT-A 


“N-RICHMENT-A”...is a 
finely powdered concen- 
trate. When used for flour 
enrichment according to 
directions it brings flour so 
treated to the recom- 
mended nutritive stand- 
ards; containing per pound, 
more than 1.66 mg. Thia- 
min (Vitamin B;), 6.00 mg. 
Nicotinic Acid, 6.00 mg. 


Iron. 


For the full story about this 
economical, time-saving en- 
richment concentrate, write 
for Technical Bulletin No. 232. 
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Signature of the person 
who will save 150,000 American lives 


Cancer, like war, is a killer. 


It will take an unfettered hand to wipe this scourge away, 


feet free to carry their owner in any direction he chooses. 


It will take a brain unwarped_ by crackpot doctrines of 


“master race”, “unblemished blood”, and other nonsense. 

These may be the baby prints of the man, or woman, 
destined to defeat cancer. They may be on file in some 
hospital today, probably in America, certainly in some land 
of free people. Only in a free country do you find the atmos- 
phere of mental health in which hard work can uncover the 
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cause and cure of yellow fever, create insulin to master dia- 
betes, find a way to cancel the ravages of infantile paralysis. 

This heritage belongs to every American. Use it to mark 
out your lifetime career. No sick-minded Fuehrer can 
stop you. This heritage we use at General Mills when we 
choose to explore a new field of vitamin research, when 
we decide to build a new factory, when we search for a 
new use for wheat. 

This precious right has made America a good land. We 
of General Mills pledge our efforts to keep it that way. 





